OR GEMS OF 


LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
Death levels all things in his march, 
Nought can resist his mighty strength ; het 
The palace proud,—triumphal arch, 4% 


— 


Shall mete their shadow’s length; i a 

‘The rich, the poor, one common bed au 

Shali find in the unhonoured grave, aL 

Where weeds shall crown alike the head * 

O! tyrant and of slave. 
Ao. 12. 


i For description of Plate,see page 637. 


FROM THE NATIONAL ATLAS. 


REAL CHARMS. 


' ADDRESSED TO A LADY. 


*Tis not alone the charms we prize 
Ot elegance and grace, 
*Tis not the beams of beauty’s eyes 
Or fascinations ot her face, 
Age or disease may dim the eye, 
And bid the featured graces fly. 


’Tis not a cheek of ‘Tyrean red 
Or coral lip of love, 
Tis not a Medicean head, 
Or form as bright as those above, 
That captivate with lasting power, 
For these are creatures of an hour. 


‘The cultured rhind, tne virtuous heart, 
Have pow’r to charm alone, 
When featured charms must fade, and art 
ls hurl’d from Beauty’s dazzling throne, 
When eyes must fade, and forms decay 
‘The mind still holds tts sovereign sway. 


‘Phe Lleavenly smile, the glance of love 
“May touch the heart refined, 
But when they most their influence prove, 
They are retlecied {roi the mind, 
‘They are the sunlight of the soul, 
And o’er man’s heart must hold control, 


Thus intellectual beauty wields 
A sceptre aii her own, 
‘She mightiest monarch bows and yields 
idimsell a slave before her throne, 
lier sceptre is the inight of mind, 
[ler willing subjects all mankind. 


51, 1836. 


Not all the emperers of earth 
Have such unbounded sway, 
She moulds the infant mind from birth, 


~ 
+ 


And bids that infant mind ob: y J 
A tyrant unopposed she reigns, 
Yetali delight to wear her chains. f 

MILFORD BARD. 


PORTRATT D'ELISE, 


TRANSLATED FROM ROUSSEAU. 


Shall C paint the sparkling iustre, 
That her radiant eves tlume, 

Or the raven locks that cluster, 
Round her cheek of varying blvotn, 

Or the dark and glossy tinge, 

Of the eye brows arching fringe— 
Or the deep carnation tint, 

On her rosy lips remainng, 
W here the evanescen! print, 

Of her own sweet smile is waning ? 


= 


W here shall I the colours find, 
For her pure and spotless nind— 
In the deep transparent hue 
Of the skies etheriai blue ? 
In the pearls unclouded white ? 
In the diamonds sunny light? 
No—teir colours fade and die 
In the vain attempt to vie-- 
Vainly strives thine artisi’s hand | 
Let his work unfinished stand. »>——r. 
IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
He who owes and runsaway, 
May live to pay another day ; 
But he who is in jail confined, 
Can pay no debt of any kind. 
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Pasages from the Di-ry of a late London 
Physiciun. 


CPeONTINUED FROM OUR LAST NuMBER. /™ 


Sunday came, and, true enough, with it Lord 
Scamp—a handsome, Leartless coxcomb, whose 
cool, easy assurance.and business-like attentions 
to Miss Hillary, excited in her a disgust she could 
scarcely conceal. In vain was her father's eayer 
and anxious eyes fixed upon her; she maintain- 
ed an air of uniform indifference; listened al- 
ost in silence—the silence of contempt—to all 
he hsping twaddle uttered by her would-be lover, 
and so well acted, in short, the part she had de- 
termined upon, that his lordship, as he drove 
home, felt somewhat disconcerted at being thus 
foiled for—as he imagined—the first time in his 
life; and her tather, after obsequiously attend- 
ing his lordship to his cab, summoned his trem- 
bling daughter back from her mother’s apart- 
ment into the drawing room, and assailed her 
with a fury she had never known him exhibit— 
at least towards any member of thefamily. From 
that day might be dated the commencement of 
a kind of domestic reign of terror,at the hither- 
to quiet and happy Bullion House. The ene great 
aim of her father concerning his daughter and 
Wis fortune had been—or rather seemed on the 
point of being—trustrated by that daughter. 
But he was not lightly to be turned from his pur- 
pose. He reduubied his civilities to Lord Scamp, 
who kept up his visits with asystematic punetu- 
ality, despite the contemptuous and disgustful air 
with which the young lady constantly received 
him. The right honourable roue was playing, 
indeed, for too deep a stake—an accomplished 
and elegant girl, with a hundred thousand pounds 
down, and nearly double that sum, he under- 
stood at her father’s death—to admit of his 
throwing up the game, while the possibility of a 
chance remained. Half the poor girl’s fortune 
was already transterred, in Lord Scamp’s mind, 
to the pockets of half a dozen harptes of the turf 
and the table; so be was, as before observed, 
very punctital in his engagements at Bullion 
House, with patient politeness continuing to pay 
the must flattering attentions to Miss Hillary 
and her lather. ‘The latter was kept ina state 
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her mother scarce ailorded her a momentary 
sanctuary. A thousand times she formed the 
desperate determination to confess ali to her fa- 
ther, and risk the fearful consequences: for such 
she dreaded they would be, knowing well her fa- 


his favourite schemes which was taking place. 
Such constant anxiety and agitation, added to 
confinement in her mother’s bed chamber, sensi- 
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Elliott, with whom she contrived to keep up a 
frequent correspondence, she had at length de- 
termined upon opening the fearful communica- 
tion to her father, and so being at all events de- 
livered from the intolerable presence and atten- 
tions of Lord Scamp. 

By what means it came to pass, neither she 
nor Elliott were ever able to discover; but on 
the morning of the day, she had fixed for her 
desperate denouement, Mr. Hillary, during the 
ternporary absence of his daughter, returned 
the city about two o'clock, most unexpect- 
edly; lus manner disturbed, and his countenance 
pale and distorted. Accompanied by his sdlici- 
tor, he made his way at once to his daughter's 
apartment, with his own hand seized her desk 
and carried it down to the drawing room, and 
furced itopen. Frantic with fury, he was lis- 
tening to one of Elliott’s fendest letters to his 
daughter being read by his solicitor as she un- 
consciously entered the drawing room, in walk- 
ing attire. It would be in vain to attempt de- 
scribing the scene that immediately ensued. 
Old Hillary’s lips moved, but his utterance was 
choked by the tremendous rage which possessed 
him, and forced him almost tomadness. ‘Trein- 
bling from head to foot, and his straining eyes 
apparently starting from their sockets, be point- 
ed in silence toa little heap of opened letters 
lying on the table, on which stood also her desk. 
She perceived that all was discovered,—and 
with a smothered scream fell senseless upon the 
floor. There, as far as her father was concern- 
ed, she might have continued ; but his compan- 
ion sprang to the bell, lifted her inanimate form 
from the floor, and gave her to the entering ser- 
vants, who instantly bore her to her own room. 
Mr. Jeffreys, the solicitor, a highly respectable 
man, to whom Mr. Hillary had burried the in- 
stant that he recovered from the first shock oc- 
casioned by discovering his daughter’s secret— 
vehemently expostulated with his client on hear- 
ing the violent and vindictive measures he threat- 
ened to adopt towards his daughter and Elliott; 
for the tone of the correspondence which then 
lay before him had satisfied bim of the fatal ex- 
tent to which his daughter’s aflections were en- 
gaged. 


‘counted for! 


ther’s disposition, and the terrible frustration of | 


>with me! 


Now her treatment to Lord Scamp was ac- 
Her dreadful agitation on first 


of constant fever. Conscious of the transparent | hearing his intention+ concerning that young 
contempt exhibited by his daughter towards her | noblemas and herself was explained ! 
nobie suitor, le could at length hardly look his} was his fondest hope blighted—the sole ambi- 
lordship in the face, as, day after day, he obse-' tion of his life defeated,—and by one of his own 
quigusly assured him that*there wasn’t any thing, —his interior servants--an outer clerk in his 
in it,’ and that for all his daughter's nonsense, he | establishment at Mincing Lane! 
already * felt himself a lord’s father-in-law !’ | by a retrospeet into the last few months, ‘Where 
Miss flillary’s tife was beeoming intolerable,| have been my cyes—my common sense’ he 
subjected as she was tosuch systematic persecu- | groaned ; * the devil himself has done it all, and 
tion, from which, at length, the sick chamber of | 


So here 


Confounded 


made me assist init! Oh,l see! 1 remember! 
Those cursed days when he came up from the 
city to me, and when must always have Aer 
There the mischief was begun; ch, 
it’s clear as the davlight! J’vedone it! J've 
done itall! And now, by——! undo itall!’ 
Mr. Jetfreys at length succeeded in subduing 
the excitement of his client, and bringing him 
to converse calmly on the painful and embarras- 
sing discovery thathad been made. Innumera- 


bly affected her health; and at the suggestion of! ble were his conjectures as to the means by 
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which this secret acquaintance and correspon- 
dence had been carried on. Every servant in 
the house was examined, but in vain. Even 
Joliffe, his daughter’s maid, came at length, 
however strongly suspected, still undiscovered, 
out of the fierce and searching scrutiny. Poor 
Mrs. Hillary’s precarious situation did not ex- 
empt her from the long and angry inquiries of 
her exasperated husband. She had really, how- 
ever, been entirely unacquainted with the affair. 

The next morning, Elliott was summoned from 

the city to Bullion House, whither he repaired 
accordingly about twelve o'clock, little imagin- 
ing the occasion of his summons; for Miss Hil- 
lary had not communicated to him the intention 
she had formed of breaking the matter to her 
father, nor had she any opportunity of telling 
him of the alarming discovery that had taken 
place. He perceived, nevertheless, certain 
symptoms of disturbance in the ominous looks 
of the porter who opened the hall-door and the 
servant whoconducted him to the drawing-room, 
where he found Mr. Hillary and another gentle- 
man—Mr. Jeffreys—seated together at a table 
covered with papers—both of them obviously 
agitated. 

* So, sir,’ commenced Mr. Hillary, fixing his 
furious eye upon Elliott as he entered, ‘your vil- 
lany ’s found out—deep as you are!’ 

* Villany, sir ?’ echoed Elliott indignantly, but 
turning very pale. 

‘ Yes,sir—villany! villany! d——ble villany! 
ah—it’s all found out! Ah—ah—you cursed 
scoundrel!’ exclaimed Mr. Hillary, with quiver- 
ing lips, and shaking his fist at Elliott. 

* For God’s sake, Mr. Hillary, be calm! whis- 
pered Mr. Jeffreys, and then addressed Elliott 
with a quiet severity— Of course, Mr. Elliott, 
you are aware of the occasion of this dreadful 
agitation on the part of Mr. Hillary?’ Elliott 
bowed, with a stern, inquisitive air, but did not 
open his lips. 

* You beggarly brute—you filthy d——d up- 
start—you—you”—stammered Mr. Hillary, with 
uncontrollable fury,‘ your father was a scoun- 
drel before you, sir—he cut his throat, sir-—— 

Elliott’s face whitened in an instant, his ex- 
panding eye settled upon Mr. Hillary, and his 
chest heaved with mightyemotion. It washap- 

y for the eld man that Elliott at length recol- 
ected in him the father of Mary Hillary. lle 
turned his eye for an instant towards Mr. Jef- 
frey who was looking at him with an imploring, 
compassionate expression ; Elliott saw and felt 
that he was thunder-struck at the barbarity of 
his client. Elhott’s eye remained fixed upon 
Mr. Jeffrey for nearly a minute, and then filled 
with tears. Mr. Jeffrey muttered a few words 
earnestly in the ear of Mr. Hillary, who seemed 
also a little staggered at the extent of his last 


* Will you take a seat, Mr Elliott ?’ said Mr. 
Jeffreys, mildly. Elliott bowed, but remained 
standing, his hat grasped in his left hand with 
convulsive force. ‘ You will make allowance, 
sir, continued Mr. Jeffrey, ‘for the dreadful 
agitation of Mr. Hillary, and reflect that your 
own conduct has occasioned it.’ 

‘ So you dare think of marrying my daughter, 
eb?’ thundered Mr. Hillary, as if about torise 


from his chair. ‘By ——, but I'll spoil your sport 
though—l’ll be even with you, gasped the old 
man, and sunk back panting in his seat. 

‘ You cannot really be in earnest, sir,’ resum- 
ed Mr. Jeffreys,in the same calm and severe 
tone and manner in which he had spoken from 
the first— in thinking yourself entitled to form 
an attachment and alliance to Miss Hillary ’’ 

* Why am I asked these questions, sir, and in 
this most extraordinary manner?’ inquired El- 
; Have | ever said one single sylla- 
ble ?’ 

‘Oh, spare your denials, Mr. Elliott,’ said Jef- 
freys. pointing with a bitter smile to the letters 
lying on the table at which he sat, ‘these letters 
of your’s express your feelings and intentions 
pretty plainly. Believe me, sir, every thing is 
known!’ 

‘Well, sir,and what then?’ inquired Elhett, 
haughtily ; * those letters, I presume, are mine, 
addressed to Miss Hillary?’ Jeffreys bowed. 
‘ Well then, sir, | now avow the feelings those 
letters express. I have formed, however up- 
worthy myself, a fervent attachment to Miss 
Hillary, and I will die before I disavow it.’ 

‘There! hear him! hark to the fellow! I shall 
go mad—I shall!’ almost roared Mr. Hillary, 
springing out of his chair, and hogy to and 
fro, between it and that occupied by Mr. Jef- 
freys, with hurried steps and vehement gesticu- 
lations. *‘ He owns it! Hedoes! The——’ and 
he uttered a perfect volley of execrations. El- 
liott submitted to them in silence. Mr. Jeffreys 

in whispered energetically into the earof his 
chent, who resumed his seat, but with his eyes 
fixed on Elliott, and mutte:ing vehemently to 
himself, 

* You see, sir, the wretchedness that your most 
unwarrantable—your artful—nay, your wicked 
and presumptuous conduct has brought upon this 
family—lI earnestly hope that it is not too late 
for you to listen to reason--to abanden your in- 
sane projects.’ He paused, and Ellhott bowed. 
isin vain,’ continued Mr. Jeffreys, pointing 
to the letters, * toconceal our fears that your at- 
tentions have proved acceptable to Miss Hillary 
—but we give you credit for more honour, more 

ood sense, than will admit of your carrying 

urther this unfortunate affair, of your persist- 
ing tn such a wild—I must speak plainly—such 
an audacious attachment, one that is utterly un- 
suitable to your means, your prospects, your sta- 
tion, your birth, your education’ —— 

‘ You will be pleased, sir, to drop the two last 
words,’ interrupted Elliott, sternly. 

* Why, you fellow! why, you’re my clerk! | 
pay you wages!—You’re a hired servant of mine!’ 
exclaimed Hillary, with infinite contempt. 

* Well, sir,’ continued Jeffreys, ‘ this affair is 
too important to allow of our quarrelling about 
words. Common sense must tell you that under 
no possible view of the case can you be a suita- 
ble match for Miss Hillary; and, therefore, 
common honesty enjoins the course you ought to 
pursue. However, sir,’ he added, in a sharper 
tone, evidently piqued at the composure and 
firmness maintained by Elliott, ‘the long and 
short of it is, that this affair will not be allowed 
togofurther. Mr. Hillary is resolved to it—come 
what will.’ 
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* Ay so help me God!’ ejaculated Mr. Hillary, | 
casting a ferocious glance at Elliott. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said Elliott, with a sich, ‘ what 
would you have me do ?—Pray, proceed, sir.’ 
‘Immediately renounce all pretensions,’ replied 
Mr. Jeffreys, eagerly,‘ to Miss Hillary—return 
her letters—pledge yourself to discontinue your 
attempts to gain her affections, and I am au- 
thorized to offer a foreign situation connected 
with the house you at present serve, and to 
guarantee you a fixed income of 500/ a year. 

Ay !—Hark’ee, Elliott, I'll do all this, sohelp 

me God!’ suddenly interrupted Mr. Hillary, 
a a look of ete agony at Elliott, who 
bowed respectfully, but made no reply. 
Suppose, sir,’ continued Mr. Jeffreys, with 
am anxious and disappointed air, —* suppose, ssr, 
for a moment, that Miss Hillary were to enter- 
tain equally ardent feelings towards you, with 
those which, im these letters, you have expressed 
towards her—can you, as a man of honour—of 
delicacy—of spirit—persevere with your ad- 
dresses where the inevitable consequence of suc- 
cess on your part must be her degradation from 
the sphere in which she has hitherto moved— 
her condemnation to straightened circumstan- 
ces—perhaps to absolute want—for life!—For 
believe me, sir, if you suppose that Mr. Hillary’s 
fortune is to supply you both with the means of 
defying him, to support you in a life,on her part, 
of frightful ingratitude and disobedience, and 
on your’s of presumption and selfishness—you 
will find yourself awfully mistaken !’ 

* He’s speaking the truth—by —— he is!’ said 
Mr. Hillary, striving to assume a calm manner. 
‘If you do come together after all this, d——n me 
if | don’t leave every penny | have in the world, 
to an hospital—or to a jail—in which one of you 
may perhaps end your days, after all !’ 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Elliott,’ resumed Jeffreys, ‘I 
am to infer from your silence that you doubt— 
that you disbelieve these threats. If so,I as- 
sure you, you are grievously and fatally mista- 
ken; you do not, believe me, know Mr. Hillary 
as | know him, and have known him this twenty 
years and upwards. [ solemnly-and truly assure 
you that he willas certainly do what he says, 
and forever forsake you both, ay as you are stand- 
ing now before us!’—He paused. * Again, 
sir, you may imagine that Miss esa | has pro- 
perty of her own—at her owndisposal. Donot 
so sadly deceive yourself on that score! Miss 
Hillary has, at this moment, exactly 600/. at her 
own disposal’—— 

‘ Ay—only 600/—that’s the uttermost penny’ 
‘ And how long is that to last ?>—come, sir— 
allow me to ask you what you have to say toall 
this?’ inquired Mr. Jeffreys, folding his arms, 
and leaning back in his chair, with an air of 
mingled chagrin and exhaustion. Elliott drewa 
long breath. 

‘{ have but little to say, Mr. Jeffreys, in an- 
swer to what you have been stating,’ he com- 
menced, with a melancholy but determined air. 
‘However you may suspect me, and misconstrue, 
and misrepresent my character and motives, | 
never in my life meditated a dishonourable ac- 
tion. —He paused, thinking Mr. Hillary was 
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that fell from Elliott,as also was Mr. Jeffreys. 
*[ am here as a hired servant, indeed,’ resumed 
Elliott, with a sigh,—‘ and I am the son of one 
who—who—was 2n unfortunate’—his eyes filled, 
and his voice faltered. For some seconds there 
was a dead silence. The perspiration stoed on 
every feature of Mr. Hillary’s agitated counte- 
nance. ‘ But of course all this is as nothin 
here.’ He gathered courage, and proceed 
with a calm and resolute air. ‘ | know how hate- 
ful I must now appear to you. I do deserve bit- 
ter reproof—and surely | have had it, for my 
resumption in aspiring tothe hand of Miss Flil- 
ary. I tried long to resist the passion that de- 
voured me, butin vain. Miss Hillary knew my 
destitute situation ; she had many opportunities 
of ascertaining my character—she conceived a 
noble affection for me—I returned her love; I 
was obliged to do it secretly—and as far as that 
oes, I submit to any censure—l feel—I know 
that I have done wrong!—If Miss Hillary chooses 
to withdraw her affection from me, I willsubmit, 
though my heart break. If, on the contrary, she 
continue to love me,’ his eye brightened— I am 
not cowardly or base enough to undervalue her 
love.’—Here Mr. Hillary struggled with Mr. 
Jeffreys, who, however succeeded in restraining 
his client.— If Miss Hillary condescends to be- 
come my wife’—— | 
‘Ob Lord! Oh Lord! Oh Lord!’ groaned 
Mr. Hillary, clasping his hands upon his fore- 
head— open the windows, Mr. Jeffreys—or | 
— be smothered—I am dying—I shall go 
ma 
will retire, sir, said Elliott, addressing Mr. 
Jeffreys, who was opening the nearest window. 
* No, but you shan’t, though’—gasped Mr. Hil- 
lary— you shall stop here’—he panted for breath 
—* Hark’ee, sir—dy’e hear, Elliott—listen’—he 
could not recover his breath. Mr. Jeffreys im- . 
lored him to take time—to be cool— Yes—-now 
’m cool enough—l’ve—taken time—to consider 
have! Hark’ee,sir—if you dare to think— 
of having—my daughter—and if she—is such a 
cursed fool—as to think of having—you’--he 
stopped for a few seconds for want of breath--- 
‘ why---look’ee, sir---so help me God---you may 
both---both of you---and your children---if you 
have any---die in the streets---like dogs---l’ve 
done with you---both of you---not a farthing--- 
not a morsel of bread--- —— meif I do!’ Here 
he breathed like a hard run horse. ‘ Now,sir--- 
like a thief as you are!---go on courting---my 
daughter---marry her! ruin her! go, and be- 
lieve that all I am saying is---a lie! go, and hope 
---that, by and by, I’ll forgive you---and all that, 
try it,sir! Marry, and see whether | give in! 
I’\l teach you---to rob an old man---of his child! 
---The instant you leave this house sir---this 
gentleman---makes my will---he does!---and 
when I’m dead---you may both of you---go to 
Doctor’s Commons---borrow a shilling, if you 
eel see if your names---or your children’s 
---are in it, ha, ha, ha!’ he concluded witha bit- 
ter and ghastly laugh, snapping his shaking fin- 
gersat Elliott. ‘Get away, sir---marry, after this, 
if you dare !’—— 
lliott almost reeled out of the room, and did 


about to interrupt him, but he was mistaken. 
Mr. Hillary was silently devouring every word 


not fully recollect himself till the groom of his 
aristocratic competitor, Lord Scamp, whose cab 
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was dashing up to the gates of Bullion House, 
shouted to him to get out of the way, or be driven 
over! 

Elliott returned to his desk, at Mincing Lane, 
too much agitated and confused, however, to be 


able to attend to business. He therefore ob- | 
rmission to absent himself 


tained a reluctant 
till the morrow.---Even the interval thus afford- 
ed, however, he was quite incapable of spend- 
ing in the reflection required by the very serious 
situation in which he had been so suddenly 
placed. He could not bring his mind to bear dis- 
tinctly upon any point of his interview with Mr. 
Hillary and Mr. Jeffreys; and at length, lost 
and bewildered in a maze of infinite conjecture 
--of painful hopes and fears, he retired early to 
bed. here, after tessing about for several hours, 
he at length dropped asleep---and awoke ‘at an 
early hour considerably refreshed and calmed. 
Weill, then, what was to be done ? 

He felt that Mr. Hillary would be an uncom- 
promising---an inexorable opponent of their mar- 
riage, however long they might postpone it with 
the hope of wearing out or softening away his 
repugnance to it; and that if they married in 
defiance of him, he would fulfil every threat he 
had uttered. Of these two points he felt as cer- 
tain as of his existence. 

He felt satisfied that Miss Hillary’s attach- 
ment to him was ardent and unalterable, and 
that nothing short of main force would prevent 
her from adopting any suggestion he might offer. 
As for himself, he was passionately---and his 
heart loudly told him disinterestedly attached to 
her; he could, therefore---as far as he himself 
was concerned---cheerfully bid adieu toall hopes 
of enjoying a shilling of her father’s wealth, and 
be joyfully eontent to labour for their daily 
bread. But---a fearful array of contingencies 
here presented themselves before him. Suppose 
they married, they would certainly have 600/. to 
commence with; but suppese his health failed 
him---or from any other cause he should be- 
come unable to support himself, a wife, and---it 
might be---a large family ; now how soon would 
6004. disappear ? And what would then be be- 
fore them ?---His heart shrunk from exposing 
the generous and confiding creature whose love 
he had gained, to such terrible dangers. He 
could---he would---write to her, and entreat her 
to forget him---to obey the reasonable wishes of 
her father. He felt that Mr. Hillary had great 
and grievous Cause for complaint against him; 
soul make every allowance for his feelings, and 
yet, when he reflected upon some expressions he 

ad let fall—upon the intense and withering 
scorn and contempt with winch he had been 
treated—the more he looked at THIs view of the 
case, the more he felt the spirit of a man swel- 
ling within him. He never trod so firmly, nor 
carried himself so erectly,as he did on his way 
down to the city that morning. 

But then again—what misery was poor Miss 
Hillary enduring! What cruel and incessant 


persecution was being inflicted upon her; but 
SHE, too, had a high and bold spirit—he kindled 
as he pursued his meditations—he felt that the 
consciousness of kindred qualities endeared her 
to him tenfold more even than before. 

Thus he communed with himself, but at length 
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he determined on writing the letter he had pro- 
posed, and did so that night. 

He was not dismissed,as he had expected, 
from the service of Mr. Hillary, who retained 
him, at the suggestion of Mr. Jeffreys—that 
shrewd person feeling that he could then keep 
Elliott’s movements more distinctly under his 
own eye, and have more frequent opportunities 
of negotiating with him on behalf of Mr. Hil- 
lary. Elliott’s position in the establishment was 
such as nev2r breught him into personal con- 
tact with Mr. Hillary; amd apparently no one 
but himself and Mr. Hillary were acquainted 
with the peculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed. As before hinted, Mr. Jeffreys was inces- 
sant in his effort, both personally and by letter, 
to induce Elliott to break off the disastrous con- 
nexion; and, from an oecasional note which 
Miss Hillary contrived—despite all the espionage 
to which she was subjected—to amugale to him, 
he learnt, with poignant sorrow, that his appre- 
hensions of the treatment she would receive at 
the hands of her father, were but too well found- 
ed. She repelled with an affectionate and in- 
dignant energy, his offers and proposals to break 
off the affair. She told him that her spirit rose 
with the cruelty she suffered, and declared her- 
self ready, if he thought fit, to fly from the scene 
of trouble, and be united to him forever.—Many 
and many a sleepless night did such communi- 
cations as these ensure to Elhott. He saw in- 
finite danger in attempting a clandestine mar- 
riage with Miss Hillary, even should she be a 
readily consenting party. His uprightand manly 
disposition revolted from a measure so unworthy; 
and yet what other course lay open to them? 
His own position at the counting-house was be- 
coming very trying and painful. It soon become 
apparent that, on some account or another, he 
was an object of almost loathing and disregard 
to the august personage at the head of the esta- 
blishment; and the consequence was, an in- 
creasing inflic‘ion of petty annoyances and hard- 
ships by those connected with him in daily busi- 
ness. He was required to do more than he had 
ever before been called upon todo, and felt him- 
self the subject of frequent and offensive remark, 
as well as suspicion. The ill-treatment of his 
superiors, however, and the impertinencies of his 
equals and inferiors, he treated with the same 
patient and resolute contempt, conducting him- 
self with the utmost vigilance and circumspec- 
tion, and applying to business—however unjust- 
ly accumulated upon him—withan energy, per- 
severance, and good-humour, that only themore 
mortified his unworthy enemies. Poor Elliott ! 
why did he continue in the service of Hillary 
Hungate & Company? How utterly chimerica 
was the hope he sometimes entertained of its be- 
ing possible that his exemplary conduct could 
ever make any impression upon the hard heart 
of Mr. Hillary! 

Miss Hillary cid really, as has just been stat- 
ed, suffer a martyrdom at Bullion-house, at the 
hands of her father. Every day caresses and 
curses were alternated, and she felt that she was 
in fact a prisoner—-her every movement watch- 
ed, ber every look scrutinized. Mr. Hillary 
frequently caused to be conveyed to her reports 
the most false and degrading concerning Elliott; 
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but they were such transperent fabrications, as | their color, and moving without uttering any 
of course to defeat the ends proposed. She | sound. But he recovered himself from the mo- 
found some comfort in the society of her mother, | mentary shock, without the aid of the water, 


whe, though for a long time feelingand express- | 
ing strong disapprobation of her daughter’s at- | 
tachment to Elliott, at length relented, and even 
endeavoured to influence Mr. Hillary on their | 
daughter’s behalf. Her kind offices were, how- | 
ever, suddenly interrupted by a second attack | 
of paralysis, which deprived her of the power | 
of speech and motion. Thisdreadful shock, oc- | 
curring at such a moment, was too much for. 
Miss Hillary, who was removed from attending | 
affectionately at the bedside of her unhappy mo- | 
ther, to her own room, where she lay for nearly 
a fortnight in a violent fever. So far from these 
domestic trials tending, however. to soften the 
heart of Mr. Hillary, they apparently coutri- 
buted to harden it—to aggravate his hatred of 
Ellioti—of him who had done so much to disturb, | 
to destroy his domestic peace, his fondest wishes | 
and expectations. | 
Lord Scamp continued his interested and flat- | 
tering attentions to Mr. Hillary, with whom he | 
was continually dining, and at length—a proof | 
of the prodigious ascendancy he had acquired | 
over Mr. Hillers--seovesded in borrowing from | 
him a very considerable sum of money. Hil-' 
lary soon apprized his lordship of thereal nature 
of the hindrance to his marriage with Miss Hil- | 


lary; and his lordship of course felt it his duty, | 
not to speak of his interest, to foster and inflame | 


which seemed to have been placed in readiness 
beforehand, so soon was it produced. Pushin 
aside the officer’s hand that raised the glass to 
bis lips, he exclaimed, ‘ What is the meaning of 
this, sir? How dare you deprive me of my li- 
berty, sir?’—addressing Mr. Hillary— W hat am 
I charged with ?’ ? 
*Embezzling the money of your employers,’ 
treme the solicitor. As be spoke, poor El- 
liott fixed upon him a stare of horror, and after 
standing and gazing in silence for several mo- 
ments, attempted to speak, but in vain; and fel! 
in a kind of fit into the arms of the officers. 
When he recovered, he was conducted toa hack- 
ney coach which had been some time in readi- 
ness, and conveyed to the police office; where, 
an hour or two afterwards, Mr. Hillary, accom- 
panied by Mr. Fleming, the solicitor, and two 
of Elliott’s fellow-clerks, attended to prefer the 
charge. Elliott was immediately brought to the 
bar, where he stood very pale, but calm and self 
possessed, his eyes fixed _ Mr. Hillary with 
a steadfast searching leok that nothing could 
have sustained but indignant consciousness of 
innocence. He heard the charge preferred 
against him without uttering a word. The firm 
had had reason for some time, it was said, iosus- 
pect that they were robbed by some member of 
their establishment, that suspicion fell at length 


the fury of his wished for father-in-law, against | upon the prisoner; that he was purposely direct- 
his obscure and presumptuous rival. Several! ed that day to go unexpectedly to dinner, hav- 
schemes were proposed by this worthy couple | ing been watched during the early part of the 


for the purpose of putting an end to the preten- | 
sions and prospects of this “* insolent parvenu of 

the outer counting-house.”’ An incidental cir- 

cumstance at length suggested tothem a plot so 

artful and atrocious, that poor Elliott fella victim 

to it. 

On returning to the counting-house, one day, 
from the little chep-housé at which he had been 
swallowing a hasty and frugal dinner, he ob- 
served indications of some unusual occurrence. 
No one spoke to him; all seemed to look at him 
as with suspicion and alarm. He had hardly 
hung up his hat,and re-seated himself at his 
desk, when a message was brought to him from 
Mr. Hillary, who required his immediate atten- 
dance in his private room. Thither, therefore, 
he repaired, with some surprise—and with more 
surprise beheld all the partners assembled, to- 
gether with the head clerk, the solicitor of the 
firm, and one or two strangers. He had hardly 
closed the door after himself, when Mr. Hillary 
pointed to him, saying * This is your prisoner— 
take him into custody.’ 

‘ Surrender, sir—you’re our prisoner,’ said one 
of the two strangers, bothof whom now advanc- 
ed to him, one laying hold of his collar, the other 
fumbling in his pocket, and taking out a pair of 
handcufis. Elliott staggered several paces from 
them on hearing the astounding language of Mr. 
Hillary, and but that he was held by the officer 
who had grasped his collar, seemed likely to 
have fallen. He turned deadly pale. For ase- 
coud or two he spoke not. 

‘Fetch a glass of water, said Mr. Fleming, 


one of the partners, observing Elhiott’s lips losing 


morning ; that his desk was immediately open- 
ed and searched, and three five-pound notes, 
previously marked (and these produced so mark- 
ed), found in his pocket book, carefully hid un- 
der a heap of papers; that he had been several 
times lately seen with bank-notes in his hand 
which he seemed desirous of concealing; that 
he had been very intimate with one of his fel- 
low-clerks, who was pow in Newgate, on a 
charge similar to the present; that the firm had 
been robbed to a considerable amount; that El- 
liott had only that morning been asked by one 
of the clerks then present to lend him some mo- 
ney, when the prisoner replied that he had not 
ot 5l.in the world—All this, and more, Elliott 
istened to without uttering a syllable. 
Well, sir, said one of the magistrates, ‘what 
have you to say to this very serious charge ?’ 
‘Say !—Why can you believe it, sir?’ replied 
Elliott, with a frank air of unaffected credulity. 
* Do you deny it, sir?’ inquired the magistrate 


cooly. 

; Yes, I do! Peremptorily, indignantly? It is 
absurd! JI rob my employers? They know bet- 
ter—that it is impossible.’ 

‘Can you prove that this charge is false?’ said 
the magistrate with a matter-of-fact-sir. ‘ Can 
you explain, or deny the facts that have been just 
sworn to?’ Elliott looked at him as if lost in 
thought. ‘ Do you hear me, sir ?’ replied the ma- 
ces sternly; * you are not bound to say any 
thing to criminate yourself.’ Still Elliott pause 
‘If you are not prepared, I will remand you 
for a week, before committing you to prison.’ 

‘Commit me to prison, sir?’ repeated Elliott, 
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with at once a perplexed and indignant air.— 
‘ Why I am as innocent as yourself!’ 
* Then, sir, you will be able easily to account 


- for the 15/. found in your desk this morning’—— 


Ah, yes—I had that—I deny the 
fact. They could not have been found in my 
desk—for | have not more than 4/. and a few 
shillings in the world, till the next quarter’s sa- 
lary becomes due——’ 

* But it is sworn to here—you heard that as 
well as | did—that the money was found there. 
Here are the witnesses—you may ask them any 

uestions you think proper—but they swore to 
the fact.most distinctly’ 

* Then, sir, said Elliott, with a start, as if 
electrified with some sudden thought—‘ 1 see it 
all! Oh God, 1 now see itall! It was placed 
there on purpose! It isa plot laid to ruin me!’ 
He turned round abruptly towards Mr. Hillary, 
and fixing a piercing look upon him, he ex- 
claimed, in a low voice, ‘ Oh, monster !’ He was 
on the eve of explaining Mr. Hillary’s probable 
motives—but the thought of His daughter sud- 
denly sealed his lips. ‘ Sir,’ said he, presently, 
the magistrate, ‘I take God to wit- 
ness that 1 am innocent of this atrocious charge. 
Iam the victim of a me, 
sir,—commit me at once. I put my trust in God 
~-the father of the fatherless !’ 

The magistrate seemed struck with what he 
had said, and much more with his manner of 
saying it. They leaned back,and conferred to- 
gether for a few minutes. ‘ Our minds are not 
quite satisfied,’ said the one who had already 
spoken, ‘as to the propriety of immediately com- 
mitting the prisoner to Newgate. Perhaps stron- 
ger evidence may be brought forward in a few 
days. Prisoner, you are remanded for one 
week.’ 

‘I hope, sir,’ said Mr. Hillary, ‘that he will by 
that time be able toclear his character—-nothing 
1 wish more. It’s a painful thing to me and m 
partners to have to press such a charge as this 
--but we must protect ourselves from the rob- 
bery of servants!’ This was said by the speaker 
to the magistrates; but he did not dare to look 
at the prisoner ; whose piercing, indignant eye 
he felt to be fixed upon him, and to follow his 
every motion. 

That day week Elliott was fully committed to 
Newgate: and on the next morning, the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared in the newspapers— 

*—— street. Henry Elliott, a clerk in the 
house of Hillary, Hungate & Company, Mincin 
Lane, (who was brought to this office a wee 
ago, charged with embezzling the sum of 15/. 
the money of his employers, and suspected of 
being an accomplice of the young man whowas 
recently committed tu Newyate trom this office 
on a similar charge,) was yesterday fully com- 
mitted for trial. He is, we understand,a young 
man of respectable connexions, and excellent 
education. From his appearance and demeanor 
he would have seemed incapable of committing 
the very serious offence with which he stands 
charged. He seemed horror-struck on the 
charge being first preferred, and asseverated his 
innocence firmly, and in a very impressive man- 
ner, declaring that he was the victim of a con- 
spiracy. In answer toa question of the magis- 


it appeared, into Miss Hillary’s room, through 
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trate, one of his employers stated, that up to the 
time of preferring the charge, the prisoner had 
borne an excellent character in the house.’ 

The newspaper containing this paragraph 
found its way, on the evening of the day on which 


her maid, as she was preparing to undress, and 
conveyed to her the first intimation of poor El- 
liott’s dreadful situation. The moment that she 
had read it, she sprung to her feet, pushed aside 
her maid, who attempted to prevent her quitting 
her apartment, and with the newspaper in her 
hand, flew wildly down the stairs, and burst into 
the dining-room, where her father was sitting 
alone, in his easy chair, drawn close to the fire. 
‘Father!’ she almost shrieked, springing to 
within a = or two of where he was sitting 
‘Henry Elliott robbed you! Henry Elliott in 
prison! A common thief!’ pointing to the news- 
paper, with frantic vehemence. ‘Is it so? And 
you his accuser? Oh,no! no! Never!’ she 
exclaimed, a wild smile gleaming on her pallid 
countenance, at the same time sweeping to and 
fro before her astounded father with swift but 
stately steps, continuing, as she passed and re- 
assed him—‘ No, sir! no! no!—Qh, for shame! 
or shame, father! Shame on you! shame! His 
father dead! Hismotherdead! Noone to feel 
for him! No one to protect him! No one to 
love him—but—me !’———and accompanying the 
last few words with a loud and thrilling laugh, 
she fell at full length insensible upon the floor. 
Her father sate cowering in his chair, with his 
hands partially as though an 
angry angel had suddenly flashed upon his guilty 
privacy ? and when his daughter fell, he had not 
the power to quit his chair and ge to her relief 
for several seconds. A horrible suspicion cross- 
ed his mind, that she bad lost her reason ; and 
he spent the next hour and a half in a perfect 
ecstacy of terror. As soon, however, as the 
apothecary summoned to her assistance had as- 
sured him that there were, happily, no grounds 
for his fears—that she had had a very violent fit 
of hysterics, but was now recovered, and fallen 
asleep—he ordered the horses to his carriage, 
and drove off at top of speed to the chamber of 
his city solicitor, Mr. riches om to instruct 
him to procure Elliott's instant ischarge. That, 
of course, was utterly impossible; and Mr. Hil- 
lary, almost stupified with terror, heard Mr. 
Newington assure him that the King of England 
himself could not accomplish such an object! 
That Elhott must now remain in prison till the 
day of trial—about a month or six weeks hence 
—and then be brought to the barasa felon, that 
there were but twocourses tobe pursued on that 
day, either not to appear against the prisoner, 
and forfeit all the recognizances, or to appear 
in open court, and state that the charge was 
withdrawn, and that it had been founded entire- 
ly on a mistake. That even then, in either case, 
Ellictt, if really innocent (Mr. Newington was 
no party whatever to the fraudulent concoction 
of the charge, which was confined to Mr. Hil- 
lary and Lord Scamp) would bring an action at 
law against Mr. Hillary, and obtain, doubtless, 
very large damages for the disgrace, and dan- 
ger, and injury which Mr. Hillary’s unfounded 
charge had occasioned him; or-—more serious 
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still—he might perhaps indict all the parties con- 
cerned for a 

‘ Bat,’ said Mr. Hillary, almost sick with fright 

at this alarming statement of the liabilities ne 
had incurred, ‘ | would not wait for an action to 
be brought against me—Il would pay him any 
sum you migkt recommend, and that, too, in- 
stantly on his quitting the prison walls,’ 
* But pardon me, sir, Mr. Hillary—why all this’ 
‘Qh—something of very great i nportance has 
just happened at my house, which—which— 
gives me quite a different opinion. But I was 
saying I would pay instantly’ —— 

But if the young man be spirited, and con- 
scious of his innocence, and choose to set a high 
value upon his character, he will insist onclear- 
ing it in open court, and dare you to the proof of 
your charges before the whole world—at least J 
should do so in such a case.’ 

‘You would, would you, sir'’ exclaimed Mr. 
Hillary eagerly, the big drops of perspiration 
standing on his forehead. 

* Certainly—certainly—I should, indeed ; but 
let that pass. 1 really don’t see’-——continued 
Mr. Newington, anxiously. 

* D—n him, then!’ cried Mr. Hillary des- 
perately, after a pause, snapping his. fingers ; 
* Jet him do his worst! He can never find me out.’ 
‘Eh? what?’ interrupted Newington briskly, 
‘find you out! Whatcan you mean, Mr. Hil- 
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alry ?’ 

Why—a— stammered Mr. Hillary, colouring 
violently, adding something that neither he him- 
self nor Mr. N ewington could understand. The 
latter had his own surmises—somewhat vague, 
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----as an impostor---a villain---a felon! He re- 
solved not to attempt any communication with 
Miss Hillary, if indeed it were ‘wiper nel pe but 
to await, with stern resolution, the arrival of the 
hour that was either to crush him with unmerit- 
ed, but inevitable infamy and ruin, or expose 
and signally punish those whose matice and 
wickedness had sought to effect his destruction. 
What steps could be taken to defend himself? 
Where were his witnesses? Who would detect 


and expose the perjury of those who would en- 
ter the witness-box on behalf of his wealthy 


prosecutors? Poor soul! Heaven support thee 
— thy hour of trouble, and then deliver 
thee! 

Miss Hillary’s fearful excitement, on the even- 
ing when she discovered Elliott’s situation, led 
to a slow fever, which confined her to her bed 
for nearly a fortnight; and when, at the end of 
that period, she again appeared in her father’s 
presence, it was only to encounter—despite her 
wan looks---a repetition of the harsh, and cruel 
treatment she had experienced ever since the 
day on which he had discovered her reluctance 
to receive the addresses of Lord Scamp. Day 
after day did her father bait her on behalf of his 
lordship, with alternate coaxing and cursing; all 
was in vain; for when Lord Scamp at length 
made her a formal offer of his precious * hand 
and heart,’ she rejected him with a quiet con- 
tempt which sent him, full of the irritation of 
wounded conceit, to pour his sorrows into the 
inflamed ear of her father. 

The name that was written on her heart--- 
that was constantly in her sleeping and waking 
thoughts, Elliott---she never suffered to escape 


itis true—as to the meaning of Mr. Hillary’s 
words—especially coupling them, as he did 


poor Elliott utter at the police office. 
necessity for pushing his inquiries further, he 
thought it best to let matters remain as Mr. Hil- 
lary chose to represent them. 

Six weeks did poor Elliott lie immured in the 
dungeons of Newgate, awaiting his trial—as a 
felon. What pen shall describe his mental suf- 
ferings during that period? Conscious of the 
most exalted and scrupulous integrity—he who 
had never designedly wronged a human being, 
even in thought—whom dire necessity only had 
placed in circumstances which exposed him to 
the devilish malice of such a man as Hillary— 
who stood alone, and with the exception of one 
fond heart, friendless in the world—whose live- 
lihood depended on his daily labour, and who 
had hitherto supported himself with decency, 
not to say dignity, amidst many grievous dis- 
couragements and hardships—this was the man 
ining amid the guilty gloom of the cells of 
ewgate, and looking forward to the hour when 
he was to be dragged with indignity to the bar, 
and perhaps uilty, on perjured evidence, 
of the shocking offence with which he was 
charged! And all this was the wicked contri- 
vance of Mr. Hillary--the father of his Mary! 
And was he liable to be transported—to quit his | 
country ignominiously and for ever--to be ban- 
ished with disgust and horror trom the memory 


her lips. Her father frequently mentioned it to 
her, but she listened in melancholy, oftener in- 


stantly, with certain expressions he had heard | dignant silence. She felt convinced that there 
He wasa | was some foul pay on the part of her father, 
prudent man, however, and seeing no particular | connected with 


llott’s incarceration in New- 
gate, and could sometimes scarcely conceal, 
when in his presence, a shudder of apprehen- 
sion. And was it gs fue it possible---that 
such a measure towards the unhappy, persecut- 
ed Elliott, could have any other effect on the 
daughter, believing him as she did, to be pure 
and unspotted, than to increase and deepen her 
affection for him---to present his image before 
ler mind’s eye, as that of one enduring martyr- 
dom on her account, and for her sake! 

At length came on the day appeinies for El- 
liott’s trial, and it was with no little trepidation 


that Mr. Hillary, accompanied by Lord Scamp,. 


neers into his carriage, and drove down to the 
Old Bailey---wh:re they sat together on the 
bench till near!y seven o’clock, till which time 
the court was cugaged upon the trial of a man 
for forgery. Aiuid the bustle consequent upon 
the elose of this long trial, Hillary, after intro- 
ducing his noble friend to one of the aldermen, 
happened to cast his eyes to the bar which had 
been just quitted by the death-doomed convict 
he had heard tried, when they fell upon the fi- 
gure of Elliott, who seemed to have been placed 
there for some minutes, and was standing witha 
mournful expression of countenance, apparent- 
ly lost in thought. Even Mr. Hillary’s hard heart 
was almost touched by the alte appearance 


of her who had once so passionately loved him 


of his victim, who was greatly emaciated, and 
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seemed scarce able to stand erect in his most 
humiliating position. 

Mr. Hillary knew the perfeet innocence of 
Elliott; and his own guilty soul thrilled within him, 
as his eye encountered for an instant the stead- 
fast, but sorrowful eye of the prisoner. In vain 
did he attempt to appear conversing careless! 
with Lord Scamp, who was himself too muc 

itated to attend tohim! The prisoner plead- 

Not Guilty. No counsel had been retained 
for the prosecution, nor did any appear for the 
defence. The court, therefore, had to examine 
the witnesses ; and, suffice it to say, that after 
about half an hour’s trial, in the course of which 
Hillary was called a witness, and trembled so 
excessively as to call forth some encouragin 
expressions from the bench, the judge who trie 
the case decided that there was no evidence 
worth a straw against the prisoner, and conse- 
uently directed the jury to acquit him, which 
they did instantly, adding their unanimous opin- 
ion, that the charge against him appeared both 
frivolous and malicious. 

‘Am I to understand, my lord, that I leave the 
court freed from all taint, from all dishonour ?’ 
inquired Elliott, after the foreman had express- 
ed the opinion of the jury. 

* Certainly—must undoubtedly you do,’ replied 
the judge. 

*And,am I at liberty hereafter to expose 
and punish those who have wickedly conspired 
to place me here on a false charge?’ 

* Of course, you have your remedy against any 
one,’ replied the cautious judge, ‘whom you can 
prove to have acted illegally. 

Elliott darted a glance at Mr. Hillary, which 
made his blood rush tumultuously towards his 
guilty heart, and bowing respectfully to the 
court, withdrew from theignominious spot which 
he had been so infamously compelled to occupy. 
He left the prison a little after eight pre ws 
and wretched indeed were his feelings as the 
turnkey, opening the outermost of the iron- 
bound and spiked doors, bade him farewell, 
grufily adding—Hope we mayn’t meet again, 
my hearty !’ 

IT hope not, indeed!’ replied Elliott, with a 
sigh; and descending the steps, found himself 
in the street. He scarce knew, for a moment, 
whither to direct his steps, staggering, over- 
powered with the strange feeling of suddealy re- 
covered liberty. The sad reality, however, soon 
forced itself upon him. What was to become of 


him? He felt wearied and faint, and almost | 


wished he had begged the favour of sleeping, 
for the night, even in the dreary dungeons from 
which he had been but that moment released. 
Thus were his thoughts occupied, as he moved 
slowly towards Fleet street, when a female fi- 
gure approached him, muffled in a large shawl. 
‘ Henry—dearest Henry!’ murmured the half- 
stifled voice of Miss Hillary, stretching towards 
him both her hands; ‘so, you are free! You 
have escaped from the snare of the wicked ? 
Thank God—thank God! Oh, what have we 
passed through since we last met! Why, Henry, 
you will not speak tome! Do you forsake the 
daughter, for the sin of her father ?’ | 
Elliott stood staring at her as if stupified. 


‘Miss Hillary!’ he murmured, incredulously. ; 
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* Yes—yes! Iam Mary Hillary: Iam your 
own Mary. But, oh Henry, how altered you 
are! How thin! How pale and ill you look! 
I cannot bear tosee you!’ And covering her 
face with her hands she burst into a flood of tears. 

‘I can hardly believe—that it is Miss Hillary,’ 
muttered Elliott. * But your father /—Mr. Hil- 
lary! What will he say if he sees you? Are 
you not ashamed of being seen talking to a 
wretch like me, just slipped out of Newgate?’ 

‘Ashamed ? My Henry—do not torture me! 
I am heart-broken for your sake! It is myown 
flesh and blood that lam ashamed of. That it 
could ever be so base’-—— 

Elliott suddenly snatched her into his arms, 
and folded her to his breast with convulsive en- 


ergy. 
Tf the malignant eye of her father had seen 
them at that moment: 

She had obtained information that her father 
was gone to the Old Bailey with Lord Scamp, 
and soon contrived to follow them, unnoticed by 
the domestics. She could not get into the court, 
as the gallery was already filled; and bad been 
lingering about the door for upwards of four 
hours, making eager inquiries from those who 
left the court,as to the name of the prisoner 
who was being tried. She vehemently urged him 
to accompany her direct to Bullion House, con- 
front her father, and demand reparation for the 
wrongs he had inflicted. ‘I will stand beside 

ou—l will never leave you—let him turn us 
th out of his house together !’—continued the 
excited girl, ‘ I begin to loathe it—to feel indif- 
ferent about every thing it contains, except my 
r unoffending,dying mother! Come, come 
enry,and play the man!’ But Elliott’s good 
sense led him to expostulate with her, and he did 
so successfully, representing to her the useless 
oy attending such a proceeding. He forced 
er into the coach that was waiting for her, re- 
fused the purse which she had tried nearly fifty 
times to thrust into his hand, promised to make 
a point of writing to her the next day in sucha 
manner as should be sure of reaching her, and 
after mutually affectionate adieus, he ordered 
the coachman to drive off as quickly as possible 
towards Highbury. She found Bullion House in 
a tumult on account of her absence. 

‘ So—your intended victim has escaped!’ ex- 
claimed Miss Hillary, her- 
self before her father, whom Lord Scamp had 
just left. 

‘ Ah, Polly—my own Poll—and is it you in- 
deed?’ said her father, evidently the worse of 
wine, approaching her unsteadily, ‘ Come, kiss 
me, love >—where have you been, you little puss 
—puss—puss———’ 

‘ To Newgate, sir !’ replied his daughter in a 
quick, stern tone, and retreated a step or two 
from her advancing father. 

‘N-n-ew gate—New-new-gate!’ he echoed, 
as if the word had suddenly sobered him. ‘ Well, 
Mary, and what of that!’ he added, drawing his 
breath heavily. 

‘To think that your blood flows in these veins 
of mine?’ continued Miss Hillary, with extra- 
ordinary energy, extending her arms towards 
him. ‘1 call you father, and yet’—she shudder- 
ed—* you are a guilty man; you have laid a 
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snare for the innocent: Tremble, sir! tremble! 
Do you love your daughter? I tell you, father 
that if your design had succeeded, she wou 
have lain dead in your house within an hour 
after it was told me! Oh, what—what am | 
saying ?—where have I been?’ Shepressed her 
hand to her forehead; her high excitement had 
passed away. Her father had recovered from | 
the shock occasioned by her abrupt reappear- 
ance. She walked to the door and shut it. 

‘Sit down, Mary,’ said he, sternly, pointing to 
the sofa. She obeyed him in silence. 

* Now, girl, tell me, are you drunk or sober ?— 
Where have you been? What have you been 
doing?’ he enquired with a furious air. She hid 
her face in her hands and wept. 

* You are driving me mad, father!’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘Come, come !—What!—you’re playing the 
coward now, Miss! Where's all your bold spirit 

ne! What! can’t you bully me any more?— 

nivel on then, and beg my forgiveness! What 
do you mean, Miss,’ said he, extending towards 
her his clenched fist, ‘ by talking about this fel- 
low Elliott beiag—my victim? Eh! Tell me, 
you audacious hussy! you ungrateful vixen! 
what d’ye mean? Say,what thed——!] has come 
to you?’ She made no answer, but continued 
with her face concealed in her hands. ‘ Oh, I’m 
up to all this! I see what you’re after! 1 know 
you, young dare devil! You think you can bully 
me into letting you marry this brute, this beg- 
gar, this swindler! Ah, ha! you don’t know 
me though! B——, but 1 believe you and he 
are in e to take my life!’ He paused, 
ping with rage. His daughter remained si- 
ent. ‘ What has turned you so against me?’ he 
continued in the same violent tone and manner. 
*‘ Haven’t | been a kind father to you all my’—— 

‘Oh yes, yes, yes! dear father, I know you 
have!’ sobbed Miss Hillary, rising and throwing 
herself at his feet. 

* Then rig are you behaving in this per 
way tome?’ he enquired, somewhat softening his 
tone. * Mary, isn’t your poor mother up stairs 
dying; and if 1 lose her and you too, what’s to 
become of me?’ Miss Hillary wept bitterly.— 
* You'd better kill your old father outright at once 
than kill me in this slow way! or send him to a 
mad-house, as you surely will. Come, Molly-- 
my own little Molly—promise me to think no 
more of this wretched fellow! Depend on’t 
he’ll be revenged on me yet, and do me an in- 
jury if he can! Surely the devil himself sent 
the man across our family peace! I don’t want 
ou to marry Lord Scamp since you don’t like 

m; not I! it’s true 1 have longed this many a 
year to marry you to some nobleman—to see you 
= and happy; but—if you can’t fancy my 

rd Scamp,why,I give himup! And if I give 
HIM up, won’t you meet me half way ; and make 
us all happy again by giving up this fellow so 
unworthy of you? Hecomes froma d——d bad 
stock, believeme! Remember, his father gam- 
bled, and—-cut his throat,’ added Hillary in a 
low tone, instinotively trembling as he recollect- 
ed the effect produced upon Elliott by his utter- 
ance of these words on a former occasion. ‘ Only 
think, Molly! My paucurTer, with a vast for- 
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father’s hard labour, Molly, the only thing her 
father loves, excepting always your poor mother 
—to fling herself into the arms of a common thief, 
a—a gaol-bird, a felon, a fellow on his way to the 
gallows, 

* Father!’ said Miss Hillary solemnly, sudden- 
up into her father’s face, You know 

at is false! You know that he was acquitted ; 
that he is innocent; you knew it from the first, 
that the charge was false !’ 

Mr. Hillary, who had imagined he was suc- 
ceeding in changing his daughter’s determina- 
tion, was immeasurably disappointed and shock- 
ed at this evidence of his failure. He bit his 
lips violently and looked at her fiercely, his coun- 
tenance darkening upon his sensibility. Scarce 
suppressing a horrnble execration, turning a deaf 
ear to all her passionate entreaties on behalf of 
Elhott, he rose, forcibly detached her arms, 
ey were clinging to his knees, and rung the 


nd Miss Hillary’s maid here,’ said he hoarse- 
ly. The woman witha frightened air soon made 
her appearance. 

* Attend Miss Hillary to her room immediately,’ 
said he sternly, and his disconsolate daughter 
was led out of his presence to spend a night of 
sleepless agony. 

—-* On bed 
Delirious flung, sleep trom her pillow flies; 
All night she tosses, nor the balmy power 
In any posture finds; till the grey morn 
Lifts her pale lnstre on the paler wretch 
Exanimate by love; and then, perhaps, 


) Exhausted nature sinks a while to rest, 


Still interrupted by distracted dreams, 
‘That o’er the sick imagination rise, 
And in black colors paint the mimic scene !’ 
Many more such scenes as the one above de- 
scri followed between Mr. Hillary and his 
daughter. He never left her from the moment 
he entered till he quitted his house on his return 
to the city. Threats, entreaties, promises— 
magnificent promises—all the artillery of per- 
suasion or coercion that he knew how to use, he 
brought to bear upon his wearied and harrassed 
daughter, but in vain. He suddenly took her 
with him into Scotland; and after spending 
there a wretched week or two, returned more 
) dispirited than he had lefther. He hurried her 
to every place of amusement he could think of. 
Now he would give party after party, forgetful 
of his poor wife's situation; then let a week or 
longer elapse in dull and morose seclusion.— 
Once he was carried by his passion to such a 
itch of frenzy, that he struck her on the side of 
er head, and severely! nor manifested any 
signs of remorse when he beheld her staggering 
under the blow. But why stay to particularize 
these painful scenes! as this the way to put 
an end to the obstinate infatuation of his daugh- 
ter? No—but to increase and strengthen it— 
to add fuel to the fire. Her womanly. pride— 
her sense of justice--came—powerful auxilaries 
—to support her love of the injured Elliott. She 
bore his ill-treatment at length with a kind of 
apathy. She had long lost all respect for her fa- 
ther, conscious as she was that he had acted 
most atrociously towards Elliott; and presently 


tune, scraped together during a long life by her 


after ‘ some natural tears’ for her poor mother, 
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she became wearied of the monotonous misery | 
she endured at Bullion House, and ready to fly 
from it. 

Passing over an interval of a month or two, 
during which she continued to keep up some 
correspondence with Elliott, who never teld her 
the extreme misery—the absolute want he was 
suffering, since her father refused to give him a 
character as would procure his admission to 
another situation, and he was reduced to the 
most precarious means possible of procuring a 
livelihood. Miss Hillary overhearing her fa- 
ther make arrangements for taking her on a 
long visit to the continent,—where he might, for 
all she knew, leave her to end her days in sume 


convent---fled that night in desperation from 


Bullion House, and sought refuge in the humble 
residence of an old servant of 
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ful conduct, he says, has separated from you for- 
ever. 

‘* He will allow to be forwarded to any place 
you may direct, whatever articles belonging to 
you may yet remain at Bullion House, on your 


. sending a list of them to my office. 


‘** Spare me the pain of a personal interview 
on the matter: and believe me when | unfeign- 
edly lament being the medium of communicating 
the intelligence contained in this letter. 

**] am, Madam, your humble servant, 
* JONATHAN JEFFREYS.” 

“To Mrs. Elliott. 

With a trembling hand, assisted by her hus- 
band, she set down, after much hesitation, a few 


articles—books, dresses, one or two jewels, and 
her little deg, Cato. Him, however, Mr. Hil- 


her father’s.— | lary had caused to be destroyed the day after he 
Here she lived, for a few days, in terrified se- | discovered her flight. 
clusion---but she might have spared her alarms, | sent to her imm 


The other articles were 
rately; and with a bitter fit of 


for her father received the news of her flight) weeping did she receive them, and read the fate 


with sullen apathy—merely exclaimed “ We 


as she has made her bed she must lie upon it.” | 
He made no inquiries after her, nor attempted | 
When at length 
prized of ber residence, he did not go near the 
house. He had evidently given up the struggle | 
in despair, and felt indifferent to any fate that 
might befall his daughter. He heard that the 
banns of marriage between her and Elliott were | 
published in the parish church where her new 


to induce her to return. 


residence was situated--- but offered no opposition 
whatever. He affixed his signature when re- 
quired to the document necessary to transfer to 
her the sum of money---/.600, standing in her 
name in the funds, in sullen silence. 

So this ill-fated couple were married, no one 
attending at the brief, and cheerless ceremony, 
but a friend of Elliott’s, and the humble 
from whuse house she had been married. 


Elliott had commenced legal proceedings 
against Mr. Hillary, on account of his malicious 
prosecution. He was certain of suceess, and of 
thereby wringing from his reluctant and wicked 
father-in-law,a very considerable sum of money 
—a little fortune in his present circumstances. 
With a noble forbearanee, however, and yield- 
ing to the entreaties of his wife, who had not 
lost, in her marriage, the feelings of a daughter 
towards her erring parent, he abandoned them; 
his solicitor writing, at his desire, to inform Mr. 
Hillary of the fact that his client had determined 
to discontinue proceedings, though he had had 
the certainty of success, before him---and that, 
for his wife’s sake, he freely forgave Mr. Hillary. 

This letter was returned with an insolent mes- 
sage from Mr. Hillary---and there the affair 
ended. 

A few days after her marriage, Mrs. Elliott 
received the fellowing communication from Mr. 
Jeffreys. 


MapaM: 


Hillary bas instructed me to apprize 
you, as 1 now do with great pain, of his unal- 
terable determination never again*to recognize 
you as his daughter, or receive any commubdica- 
tion, of any description, from either your hus- 
band or yourself, addressed either to Mr. or 


Mrs. Hillary ; whom your undutiful and ungrate- 


of her merry little favourite, who had frisked 
about her to the last with sportive affection, 
when almost every budy else scowled at and for- 
sook her! Thus closed for ever, as she too surely 
felt, all connection and communication with her 
father and mother. 

Elliott regarded his noble spirited wife, as 
well he might, with a fondness bordering on 
idolatry. The vast sacrifice she had made for 
him overpowered him whenever he adverted to 
it, and inspired him, not only with the most 
tender and enthusiastic affection and gratitude, 
but with the eagerest anxiety to secure her by 
his own efforts at least a comfortable home. He 
engaged small but respectable lodgings in the 
Borough, to which they removed the day after 
marriage, and after making desperate exertions, 
he had the gratification of procuring a situation 
as clerk ina respectable mercantile house in the 
city, and which he had obtained through the 
friendly, but secret, services of one of the mem- 
bers of the firm he had last served. His supe- 
rior qualifications secured him a salary of 1.90 a 
year, with the promise of its increase, if he con- 
tinued to give satisfaction. Thus creditably 
settled, tne troubled couple began to breathe a 
little more freely ; and in the course of a twelve- 
month, Mrs. Elliott’s poignant grief first de- 
clined into melancholy, which was at length mi- 
tigated into a pensive if not cheerful resignation. 
She moved in her littke circumscribed sphere 
as if she had never occupied one of Fag ca 
and affluence. How happily passed the hours 
they spent together in the evening, after he had 
quitted the scene of his daily labours---he read- 
ing, or playing on his flute, which he did very 
beautifully---and she busily employed with her 
needle! How they loved their neat little par- 
lour, as they sometimes involuntarily compared 
it,—she, with the spacious and splendid apart- 
ments which had witnessed so much of her suf- 
fering at Bullion House--~he, with the dreadful 
cells at Newgate! And their Sundays! what 
sweet and calm repose they brought! How she 
loved to walk with him after church hours in 
the fresh and breezy places---the Parks---though 
a pang occasionally shot through her heart when 
she observed her father’s earriage---he the soli- 
tary occupant---rolling leisurely past them !-- 
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The very carriage in which she and her little 

Cato had sooften driven! Butthoughts such as 

these seldom intruded ; and when they did, only 

drove her closer to her husband---a pear! to her, 

indeed---if it may not be irreverently spoken---of 

great se price she never once regretted to 
ve paid. 

Ye fond unfortunate souls! what days of dark- 
ness were in store for you! About eighteen 
months after their marriage, Mrs. Elliott, after 
a lingering and dangerous accouchement, gave 
birth to a son—the little creature I had seen. 
How they consulted together about the means 
of apprizing Mr. Hillary of the birth of his 

sauen, and fondly suggested to each other 
the possibility of its meltmg the stern stubborn 
resolution he had formed concerning them! He 
heard of it, however, manifesting about as much 
emotion as he would on being informed of the 
kittening of his kitchen cat! The long fond 
letter she had made such an effort to write to 
him, and which poor Elliott had trudged all the 
way to Highbury to deliver, with tremulous 
hand, and a beating heart, to the porter at the 
lodge of Bullion House, was returned to them 
the next morning by the two-penny post, unop- 
ened! What a delirieus agony was it to them to 
look at to hug to their bosoms---the little creature 
that had no friend—no relatives on earth but 
them! How often did his eye open surprisedly 
ypon her, when her scorching tear dropped upon 

is tiny face! 

She had just weaned her ehild,and was still 
suffering from the effects of nursing, when there 
happened the first misfortune that had befallen 
them since their marriage. Mr. Elliott was one 
night behind his usual hour of returning from 
the city---and his anxious wife’s suspense was 
terminated by the appearance at their door of a 
hackney-coach, from which there stepped a 
strange gentleman, who hastily knocked at the 
door, tb returned to assist another gentleman, 
in lifting out the apparently inanimate figure of 
her husband! Pale as death she rushed down 
stairs, her child in her arms, and was saved from 
fainting only by hearing her husband’s voice, in 
a low tone, assuring her that he was “ net much 
hurt’---that he had * a slight accident.” The 
fact was, that in attempting most imprudently 
to shoot across the street between two approach- 
ing vehicles, he was knocked down by the pole 
of one of them---a post chaise; and when down, 
before the post boy could stop, one of his horses 
bad kicked the prostrate passenger upon the 
right side. The two humane gentlemen who 
had accompanied him home, did all in their 
power to assuage the terrors of Mrs. Elliott.— 
One of them ran for the medical man who for- 
tunately lived close at hand; and he pronounced 
the case to be, though a serious one, and requir- 
ing great care, not attended with dangerous 
syinptoms---at least at present. His patient 
never quitted his bed for three months; at the 
end of which period, his employers sent a very 
kind message, regretting the accident that had 
happened, and still more, that they felt compel- 
led to fill up his situation in their house, as he 
had been now so long absent, and was likely to 
continue absent for a mueh longer time, and 
they at the same time paid him all the salary 
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that was due in respect of the period during 
which he had been absent, and a quarter’s sala- 
ry beyond it. Poor Ellott was thrown by this 
intelligence into a state of deep despondency, 
which was increased by the surgeon’s continu- 
ing to use the language of caution, and assuring 
him—disheartening words !—that he must not 
think of engaging in active business for some 
time yet to come. It was after a sleepless 
night that he and his wife stepped into a hack- 
ney coach and drove to the Bank to sell out 1.50 
of their precious store, in order to liquidate some 
of the heavy expenses attendant on his long ill- 
ness. Alas! what prospect was there, either of 
replacing what they now took, or of preserving 
the remainder from similar diminutions? It 
was now that his admirable wife acted indeed 
the part of a guardian angel; soothing by her 
fond attentions his querulous and alarmed spirit 
—and, that she might do so, struggling hourly to 
conceal her own grevious apprehensions---ber 
hopeless despondency. As may be supposed, it 
had now become necessary to practice the clo- 
sest economy in order to keep themselves out of 
debt, and to avoid the necessity of constantly 
drawing upon the very moderate sum which yet 
stood in his name in the funds. How often 
nevertheless, did the fond ereature risk a chid- 
ing--and a severe one—from her husband—by 
secretly procuring for him some of the little deli- 
eacies recommended by their medical attendant, 
and of which no entreaties could prevail upon 
her to partake! 

Some time after her husband recovered suf- 
ficiently to be able to walk out; but being pe- 
remptorily prohibited from engaging for some 
time to come in his old situation, or any other 
requiring similar efforts, he put an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, offering to arrange the 
most involved merchant’s accounts, &c. “* with 
accuracy and expedition,’’---at his own resi- 
dence, and on such very moderate terms as soon 
brought him several offers of employment. He 
addressed himself with a natural but most im- 

rudent eagerness to the troublesome and ex- 

austing task he had undertaken: and the con- 
sequence was, that he purchased the opportuni- 
ty of a month’s labor, by twelve-month’s incapa- 
citation for all labor! A dreadful blow this 
was, and borne by neither of them with their 
former equanimity. Mrs, Elliott renewed ker 
hopeless attempt to soften the obduracy of her 
father’s heart. She waited for him repeatedly 
in the street at the hours of his quitting and re- 
turning to the city, and attempted to speak to 
him, but he hurried from her as from a common 
street beggar. She wrote letter after letter, 
carrying some herself, and sending others, by the 
post, by which latter medium all were invariably 
returned to her! She began to think with horror 
of her father’s inexorable disposition---and her 
pre ers to heaven for its interference on her be- 

alf---or at least the faith that inspired them, be- 
came fainter and fainter. 

Mr. Hillary’s temper had became ten times 
worse than before, since his daughter’s depar- 
ture, owing to that as well as sundry other 
causes. Several of his speeulations in business 
proved to be very unfortunate, and to entail har- 
rassing consequences, which kept him constant- 
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ly in a state of feverish irritability. Poor Mrs. 
Hillary continued still a hopeless paralytic, de- 
prived of the powers both of speech and motion : 
all chance, therefore, of Aer precious interces- 
sion was too probably for ever at an end. Ip 
vain did Mrs. tlliott strive to interest several of 
her relatives in her behalf: they professed too 
great a dread of Mr. Hillary to attempt inter- 
fering in such a delicate and dangerous mat- 
ter; and really had a very obvious interest in 
continuing, if not increasing, the greviéus and 
unnatural estrangement existing between him 


and his daughter. There was one of them—a 


Miss Gubbley, a maiden aunt, or cousin of Mrs. 
Elliott, that had wormed herself completely into 
Mr. Hillary’s confidence, and having been once 
«a kind of housekeeper in the establishment, now 
reigned supreme at Bullion Lodge; an artful, 
seliish, vulgar person, an object to Mrs. Elliott 
of mingled terror and disgust. This was the 
being that, 

| “ toad-like, sat squatting at the ear” 


of her father, probably daily suggesting every 
hateful consideration that could tend to widen 
the breach already existing between him and his 
daughter. This creature, too, had poor Mrs. 
Elliott besieged with passionate and humiliating 
entreaties, till they were suddenly and finally 
checked by a display of such intolerable inso- 
lence and heartlessness as determined Mrs. El- 
liott, come what would, to make no further efforts 
in that quarter. She returned home, on the 


- occasion just alluded to, worn out in body and 


mind. A copious flood of tears accompanying 
her narration te ber husband of what had hap- 
pened relieved her excitement; she took her 
child into her arms, and his playful little fingers 
unconsciously touching the deep responsive 
chords of a mother’s heart, she forgot, in the 
ecstacy of the moment, as she folded him to 
her bosom, all that had occurred to make her 
unhappy and add to the gloom of their darkening 
prospeets ! 

Closer and closer now became their retrench- 
ments; every source of expenditure being cut 
otf that was not absolutely indispensable. None, 
she told me, occasioned them a greater pang 
than giving up their little pew in church, 
and betaking themselves, Sunday after Sunday, 
to the humbler and more appropriate sittings 
provided in the aisle. But was this their com- 
munion and contact with poverty unfavourable 
to devotion? No. The serpent pride was crush- 
ed, and dared not lift his bruised head to disturb 
oralarm! God then drew near to the deserted 
couple, ** weary, and heavy laden,” and “ cast 
out’”’ by their earthly father! Yes—there she 
experienced a holy caln—-a resignation----a 
reality in the services and duty of religion-- 
which she had never known when sitting amid 
the trappings of ostentatious wealth, in the gor- 
geous pew of her father! 

They were obliged to seek cheaper lodgings— 
moderate as was the rent required for those they 
had so long occupied---where they might prac- 
tise a severer economy than they chose to exhi- 
bit in the presence of those who had known them 
when such sacrifices were not necessary---and 
which had also the advantage of being in the 
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neighbourhood of a person who liad promised 
Elliott occasional employment as a collector of 
rents, &c. as well as the balancing of his books 
every month. Long before his health warrant- 
ed, did he undertake these severe Jabours,driven 
to desperation by a heavy and not over-reasona- 
ble bill delivered him by his medical aftendant, 
and of which he pressed for the payment. With 
an aching heart poor Elliott sold out sufficient 
to discharge it, and resolved at all hazards to 
recommence bis labours; for there was left only 
70 or 1.80 in the bank---and he shuddered when 
he thought of it!—They had quitted these their 
second lodgings for those in which I found them 
about three months before her first visit to me, 
in order to be near another individual---himself 
an accountant, who had promised to employ El- 
liott frequently as a kind of deputy, or fag. His 
were the books piled before poor Elhott when 
first saw him! ‘Thus had he been engaged, to 
the great injury of his health, for many weeks— 
his own mental energy and determination flat- 
(ering him with a delusive confidence in his phy- 
sical vigour! Poor Mrs. Elliott also bad con- 
trived, Cains not unacquainted with ornamental! 
needle-work, to obtain some employment of that 
description. Heavy was her heart as she sat 
toiling beside her husband---who was busily en- 
gaved in such a manner as would not admit of 
their conversing together---when her thoughts 
wandered over the scenes of their past history, 
and anticipated their gloomy prospeets. Was 
she now paying the fearful penalty of disobe- 
dience? But where was the sin she had coni- 
mitted in forming an honest and ardent attach- 
ment to one whom she was satisfied was every 
way her equal, save in wealth? How could he 
have a right to dictate to her heart who should be 
an object of itsatlections? ‘To dispose of it as of 
an article of merchandtse---Had he any right 
thus te consign her to perpetual misery? To 
unite her to a titled villain merely to gratify his 
weak pride and ambition—Had she not a right 
to resist such an attempt ?---The same Scripture 
that has said, children, obey your parents, has 
also said, fathers, provoke not your children to 
wrath. But had she not been too precipitate— 
or unduly obstinate in adhering to the man her 
father abhorred ?---Ought any thing---alas !---to 
have caused her to fly trom her suffering mother ? 
O, what might have been her sufferings! But 
surely nothing could justify or extenuate the un- 
relenting spirit which actuated her father! And 
that father she knew to have acted basely—to 
have played the part of a devil towards the man 
he hated—pertiips, nay too probably, he was 
meditating some equally base and desperate 
scheme concerning herself! She silently ap- 
pealed to God from amidst this conflict of her 
thoughts and feelings, andimplored His forgive- 
ness of her rash conduct. Her agonies were 
heightened by the consciousness that there ex- 
isted reasons for self condemnation. But she 
thought of---she looked at---her husband; and 
her heart told her, that she should act similarly 
were the past again to happen. 

So, then, here was this virtuous couple—he 
declining in health just when that health was 
most precious, she, too, worn out with labour 
and anxiety, and likely--alas !—to bring another 
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heir to wretchedness into the world, forshe was; * * ‘ Yes,’ I said presently, in an- 
considerably advanced in pregnancy—both be-| swer to some general remark he had made, ‘ we 
coming. less capable of the labour which was | medical men do certainly see the worst side of 
crowing, alas! daily more essential---withscarce- human Ife. Pain---illness---death---are bad 
ly 2.40 to fall back upon in the most desperate enough of themselves---but when poverty steps 
emergency :---Such was the dreadful situation in too’— 
of Mr. and Mrs. Elliott soon after the period of| ‘ Ay, I dare say---bad enough as you say---bad 
my first introduction to them. It was after lis- enough---ahem !’ 
tening to one of the most interesting and melan-: ‘I have this very day seen a most mournful in- 
choly narratives that the annals o! human suffer- | stance of accumulated human misery ; poverty, 
ing could supply, that I scarcely resolved totake approaching starvation, illness, distress of mind. 
upon myself the responsibility of appealing to Ah, Mr. Hillary, what a scene | witnessed yes- 
Mr. Hillary in their behalf, hoping that for the terday!’ I continued, with emotion, ‘a man 
honour of humanity my efforts would not be en- | who ts well-born, who has seen better'—— 
tirely unavailing. Better days---aye, exactly. Double-refined 
He had quitted Bullion House within a twelve- misery, as they would say in the city. By the 
month after his daughter's flightand removedto way, what a valuable charity that is---I'm asub- 
a spacious and splendid mansion in——— Square, scriber to it---for the relief of decayed trades- 
in the neighbourhood of my residence; and men! One feels such a pleasure init! I dare 
where—strange coincidence!—1 was requested say now---I do believe---let me see---200/. would 
toatiend Mrs. Hillary, who at length seemed not cover what I get rid of one way or another 
approaching the close of her long-protracted in this kind of way every year---by the way. 
sullerings. Mr. Hillary had become quite an’ doctor, I’ll ring for tea: you'll take acup?’ | 
altered man since the defection of hisdaughter. nodded; and ina few minutes a splendid tea- 
Lord Scamp had introduced him freely into the service made its appearance. 
sucicty of persons of rank and station, who’ ‘ Do you know, doctor, I’ve some nouonof be- 
weleomed into their circles the possessor of so. ing remembered after I’m gone, and it hasoften 
splendid a fortune: and te found, in the inces- | struck me that if | were to leave what | have to 
sant excitemecut and amusement of fashionable build an hospital, or something of that sort in 
society, a refuge from reflection, from those, this part of the town, it wouldn’t be amiss’—— 
‘ compunctious visitings of remorse’ which made | ‘ A noble ambition, sir indeed. But as 1 was 
his solitude dreadful and insupportable. I found observing, the poor people I saw yesterday— 
him just such a man as I have already had oc- | such misery! such fortitude !’ 
casion to describe him; a vain, vulgar, selfish,! ‘ Ah, yes! Proper sortof people, just the right 
testy, overbearing old man, one of the most dif- | sort, to put into—ahem!—Hillary’s Hospital. 
ficult and dangerous persons on earth to deal It don’t sound badly, does it ?’ 


with in such a negociation as that had sorash-| ‘ Excellently well. But the fact is’--1 observ- 
ly, but Heaven knows with the best intentions, | ed that he was becoming rather fidgetty, but | 
uadertaken. 'was resolved not to be beaten from my point-- 


‘Well, Mr. Hillary,” said I, entering the §7'm going, in short, Mr. Hillary, to take a li- 
drawing-room, where he was standing alone,| berty which nothing could warrant but—— 
with bis hands in his pockets at the windows| ‘ You’re going to beg, doctor, now an’t you?’ 
watching some disturbance in thesquare—* lam, he interrupted briskly; ‘but the fact is, my max- 
afraid I can’t bring you any better news about | im has long been never to give a farthing in 
Mrs. Hillary. She weakens hourly !’ charity that any one shall know of but two peo- 

‘Ah, poor creature, I see she does—indeed !’ | ple: 1, and the people I give to. That’s my my 
he replied sighing, quitting the window, and of- | notion of true charity ; and besides, it saves one 
fering me one of the many beautiful chairs that | a vast deal of trouble. Butif you really think 
stood in the splendid apartment. ‘ Well, she’s | —if it really is a deserving case—why—a-hem! 
been a good wife to me, | must say--a very good | | might perhaps--Dr. —— is so well known for 
wife, and I’ve always thought and said so.’ | bis charitable turn--Now an’t this the way you 
Thrusting his hands into the pockets of his am- | begin upon add your great patients ?’ he contin- 
ple white waistcoat, he walked upand down the | a with an air of supreme complacency. | 
room. * Well, poor soul! she’s had all that mo- | bowed, and smiled, bumouring his vanity. ‘Well, 
ney conld get her, doctor, however, and she} insuch a case---hem! hem!.--] might, once in 
knows it—that’s a comfort---but it an’t money} a way, break upon my rule,’ and he transferred 
can Keep death off, is it!’ his left hand from his waistcoat to his breeches 

* No, iadeed, Mr. Hillary; but it can mitigate ; pocket, ‘so there’s a guinea for you. But don't 
some of its terrors. Whata consolation will it) on any account name it toany one. Don’t doc- 
be for you hereafter, to reflect that Mrs. Hillary | tor,1 don’t want to be talked about; and we 
has had every thing your noble fortune could — that are known do get so many’ 
procure for her!’ * But, Mr. Hillary, surely I may tell my poor 

*Ay,and no grudging neither! Wd do ten} friends to whom your bounty is destined, the 
times what I've done--what’s money to me? | name of the generous’ 
Poor Poll, and she’s going! We neverbad a, ‘Oh,ah! Do as you please for the matter ot 
real quarrel in our hives!’ he continued, in aj that. Who are they? hat are they? Where 
somewhat subdued tone. * | shall miss her when | do they live? I am a governor of ie 
she is gone !=-I shall indeed! | could find many | trembled. | : 
to fill her place, if | had a mind, I’ warrantme| ‘ They live at present in street ; but | 
---but---[---poor Poll !’ doubt poor things, whether they can stay much 
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longer, for their landlady is becoming very clam- 
orous’ 

‘ Yes, too frequently such is the case! But l 
was going to tell you of these poor people.— | 
They have not been married many years, and | 
they married, very unfortunately,—Mr. Hil- 
lary, who had for some time been sitting down 
on the sofa, here rose and walked rather more | 
quickly than he had been walking before— 
‘contrary to the wishes of their family, who have 
forsaken them, and dont know what their suf- 
ferings now are—how virtuous—how patient 
they are! And they have got a child too, that 
will soon, I fear, be crying for the bread it may 
not get.’ Mr. Hillary was evidently becomin 
disturbed. I saw thata little of the colour ha 
fled from about his upper lip, but he said no- 
thing, nor did he seem disposed to interrupt me. 
‘ I’m sure, by the way,’ I continued as calmly as 
I could, ‘ that if 1 could only prevail upon their 
family to see them, before it is too late, that ex- 
planations might’ 

‘What's the name of your friends, sir?’ said 
Mr. Hillary, suddenly stopping, and standing 
opposite to me, with his arms almost a-kimbo 
and his eyes looking keenly into mine. 

* Elliott, sir’ 

*1—1 thought as much sir!’ he replied, dash- 
ing the perspiration from his forehead; ‘ 1 knew 
what you were driving at! D n it sir—I 
see it all! You came here to insult me,—you did 
sir!’ His agitation increased. 

‘ Forgive me, Mr. Hillary; I assure you’—— 

‘No, sir! Ll wont hear you, sir! I’ve heard 
enough, sir! Too much, sir! You've said 
enough, sir to see what sort of a man you are 
sir! D n it sir—it’s too bad’ ——— 

* You mistake me, Mr. Hillary,’ said I calmly. 

* No I don’t, sir, but you’ve cursedly mistaken 
me sir. If you know those people, and choose 
to take up their—to—to—patronise, do, sir, 
d n it! if you like, and haven't any thing 
better to do’ 
_ * Forgive me, sir, if I have hurt your feel- 
ings’ 

Hurt my feelings, sir? What d’ye mean, sir? 
Every man hurts my feelings that insults me, 
sir, and you have insulted me!’ 

* How, sir?’ I enquired, sternly, in my turn. 
‘ Oblige me, sir, by explaining these extraordin- 
ary expressions !’ 

‘You know well enough! I see through it. 
But if you—really, sir—you’ve got a guinea of 
mine, sir, in your pocket. Consider it your fee 
for this visit; the last I'll trouble you to pay, sir?’ 
he stuttered, almost unintelligible with fury. 

1 threw bis guinea upon the floor, as if its 
touch were pollution. ‘ Feseoel. Mr. Hillary.’ 
said [, deliberately, drawing on my gloves.— 
* May your death bed be as calm and happy as 
that I have this day attended up stairs for the 
last time,’ 

He looked at me earnestly, as if staggered by 
the reflections that I had suggested and turned 
very pale. I bowed haughtily, and retired. As 
I drove home, my heated fancy struck out a 
scheme for shaming or terrifying the old mon- 
ster I had quitted into something like pity or re- 
pentance, by attacking and exposing him in some 


newspaper ; but by the next morning | perceiv- 
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ed the many objections there were to such a 
course. I need hardly say that | did not com- 
municate to the Elhiott’s the facts of my attempt- 
ed intercession with Mr. Hillary. 

It was grevious to see this desperate but un- 
availing struggle made by both of them to re- 
trieve their circumstances and provide against 
the expensive and trying timethat was approach 


\ing. He was slaving at his account buvoks from 


morning to midnight, scarce allowing himself a 
minute for his meals; and she had become a 
mere fag to a fashionable milliner, undertaking 
all such work as could he done at her own resi- 
dence, often sitting up half the night, and yet 
earning the merest trifle. Then she had also 
to look after her husband and child, for they 
could not afford to keep a regular attendant. 


Several articles of her husbend’s dress and her 


own, and almost all that belonged to the child, 
she often washed at might with her own hands! 

As if these unfortunate people were not suf- 
ficiently afflicted already—as if any additional 
ingredient in their cup of sorrow were requisite 
—symptoms of amore grevious calamity than 
had yet befallen poor Elhott, began to exhibit 
themselves to him. His severe and incessant 
application, by day and night, coupled with the 
perpetual agitation and excitement of bis ner- 
vous system, began to fall upon his eyesight. I 
found him, on one of my morning visits, labor- 
ing under great excitement; and on questioning 
him, 1 feared he had but too good reason for 
his alarm; as he described, with fearful dis- 


'tinctness, certain sensations and appearances 


which infallibly betokened, in my opinion, after 
examining his eves, the nes of incipient 
amaurosis in botheyes. Hespoke of deep seat- 
ed pains in the orbits—perpetual sparks and 
flashes of light—peculiar haloes seen around 
the candle—dimness of sight—and several other 
symptoms, which I found, on enquiry, had been 
for some time in existence, but he had never 
thought of noticing them till they forced them- 
selves upon bis startled attention. 

‘Oh, my God!’ he exclaimed, clasping his 
hands, and looking upwards, ‘spare my sight! 
O, spare my sight—or what will become of me ! 
Beggary seems to be my lot—but blindness to be 
_ ed!’ He paused, and looked the image of 

espair. 

*‘ Undoubtedly I should deceive you, Mr. El- 
liott,’ said 1, after making several further in- 
quiries, ‘if 1 were to say that there was nodan- 
ger in your case. Unfortunately, there does 
exist ground for apprehending that, unless you 
abstain, and in a great measure,from so severe- 
ly taxing your eyesight as you have of late, you 
will run the risk of permanently injuring it.’ 

‘Oh, doctor! it is easy to talk,’ he exclaimed, 
with involuntary bitterness, * of my ceasing to 
use and try my sight; but how am [I to do it? 
How am [ to hive ?>—Tell me thai ? Will money 
drop from the skies into my lap, or bread into 
the mouths of my wife and child? What is to 
become of us? Merciful God! and just at this 
time too! My wife pregnant’—l thanked God 
she was not present !—‘ our last penny almost 
slipped from our hands—and I, who should be 
the stay and support of Se becoming 
BLIND. Oh, God—oh, , what frightful 
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crimes have I committed, to be punished thus! 
Would I had been transported or hanged,’ he 
added suddenly, ‘when the old ruffan threw 
meinto Newgate! ‘ But’—he turned ghastly, 
he promised to obey my instruction. Mrs. E 
liott sat beside me with a sad exhausted air, 
which touched me almost totears. Whatasitua- 
tion—what a prospect was here? How wasshe 
te prepare for her coming confinernent? How 
procure the most ordinary comforts—the neces- 
sary attendapce. Deprived as her husband and 
child must be for a time of her affectionate and 
vigilant attentions, what was to become of them? 
ho supply her place’? Her countenance too 
plainly showed that all these topics constantly 
agitated her mind. 

A day or two after this interview, | brought 
them the intelligence | had seen in the newspa- 
pers, of Mrs. Hillary’s death, which I commu- 
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critical situation. She wept bitterly, but the 
event had been too long expected by her to oc- 
casion any violent exhibition of grief. As they 
lay awake that night in melancholy converse, it 
suddenly occurred to Mrs. Elliott that the event 
which had just happened might afford them a 
last chance of regaining her father’s affections, 
and they determined to seize the opportunity of 
appealing to his feclings when they were soft- 
ened by his recent bereavement. The next 
morning the wretched couple set out on their 
dreary pilgrimage to Square—it being 
agreed that Elliott should accompany her to 
within a door or two of her father’s house, and 
there await the issue of her visit. With slow 
and trembling steps, having relinquished his 
arm, she approached the dreadful house, whose 
large windows were closed from the top tu the 
bottom. The sight of them overcame her; and 
she paused for a moment, holding by the area 
railings. 

_ What dark and bitter thoughts and recollec- 
tions crowded ina few seconds through her 
mind! Here, in this great mansion, was her 
living—her tyrannical—her mortally offended 
father; here lay the remains of-her poor good 
mother—whom she had fled from—whose last 
thoughts might perhaps have been about her 
persecuted daughter—and that daughter was 
now trembling like a guilty thing before the 
frowning portals of her widowed, and, it might 
be, inexorable father. She felt very faint, and 
beckoning hastily to her husband, he stepped 
forward to support ber; and led her frem ihe 
door. After slowly walking round the square, 
she returned, as before, to the gloomy mansion 
of her father, ascending the steps, and, with a 
shaking hand, pulled the bell. 

‘What do you want, young woman?’ enquired 
a servant from the area. 

‘I wish to see Joseph--is he at home?’—she 
replied,in so faint a voice, that the oniy word 
audible in the area was that of Joseph—the 
porter—who had entered into her father’s ser- 
vice in that capacity two or three years before 
her marriage. Ina few minutes Joseph made 
his appearance at the hall door, which he softly 
opened. 

* Joseph !--Joseph! I’m very ill,’ she murmur- 
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ed, leaning against the door post—‘ let me sit in 
your chair for a moment.’ 

‘Lord have mercy on me---my young mis- 
tress !’ exclaimed Joseph, casting a hurried look 
behind him, as if terrified at being seen in eon- 
versation with her---and then hastily stepping 
forward he caught her in his arms, for she had 
fainted. He placed her in his great covered 
chair, and called one of the female servants, 
who brought up with her, at his request, a glass 
of water---taking the stranger to be some rela- 
tive or friend of the porter’s. He forced a little 
into her mouth---the maid loosened her bonnet 
string, and after a few minutes she uttered a 
deep sigh, and her consciousness returned. 

Don't hurry yourself, Miss---.Mfa’am I mean,’ 
stammered the porter, in a low tone,---‘ you can 
stay here a little---I don’t think any one’s stir- 
ing but us servants---you see, ma’am, though I 


nicated to them very carefully, fearful of the | suppose you know---my poor mistress She 
effect it might produce upon Mrs. Elliott in her |} shook her head and sobbed. | 


‘Yes, J oseph, | knew it!---Did she---did she 
---die easily ’’ inquired Mrs. Elliott, in a faint 
whisper, grasping his hand. 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ he answered in a low tone, 
poor lady, she’d been so long ailing, that no 
doubt death wasn't any thing particular to her, 
like---and so she wert out at last like the snuff 
of a candle, as one might say---poor old soul--- 
we'd none of-us---not my master even---heard the 
sound of her voice for months, not to say even 
years!’ 

‘ And my---my father---how does he’—— 

* Why he takes on about it, ma’am, certainly 
but, you.see, he’s been so long expecting of it!’ 

‘Do you think, Joseph,’ said Mrs. Elliett. 
hardly able to make herself heard, ‘ that---that 
my father would be very---very angry—-if he 
knew .was-here---svould he---see me?’ 

‘Lord, ma’am!’ exclaimed the porter, alarm 
overspreading his features---‘ It’s not possible! 
you can’t think how stern he is! You should 
have heard what orders he gave us all about 
keeping you out of the house! I know ’tis a 
dreadful hard case,ma’am,’ he continued, wiping 
a tear from his eye, ‘and many, and many’s the 
time we’veall cried in the kitchen about---hush!’ 
he stooped, and looked towards the stairs appre- 
hensively---‘ never mind, ma’am---it’s nobody ! 
But wont you come down and sit in the house- 
keeper’s room? I’m sure the good old soul will 
rather like to see you---and then, you know, you 
can slip out of the area gate and be gone in no 
time !’ 

‘No, Joseph,’ replied Mrs. Elliott, with as 
much energy as her weakness would admit of, 
‘I will wait outside the street door, if you think 


| 


there is any danger—while you go and get this 
letter taken up stairs, and say 1 am waiting for 
an answer!’ He took the letter, held it in his 
hand hesitatingly—and shook his head. 

‘Oh, take it, good Joseph!’ said Mrs. Elliott, 
with a look that would have softened a heart of 
stone— It is only to ask for mourning for my 
mother! I have no money to purchase any !’ 
His eyes filled with tears. 

‘My poor dear young mistress!’ he faltered; 
his lip quivered, and he paused—*‘ Its more than 


my place is worth—but—Il’ll take it, neverthe- 
less—that I will, come what will, ma’am! See 
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if I don’t! You see,ma’am,’ dropping his voice, 
and looking towards the staircase—‘ it isn’t so 
much the old gentleman, after all, neither—but 
it’s—it's—Miss Gubbley that I’m afraid of! It 
is she, in my mind, that keeps him socruel hard 

ainst you! She has it all her own way here! 

ou should see how she orders us servants about, 
ma’am—and has her eyes into every thing that’s 

ing on. But—I’ll go and take the letter any 
ean don’t you go out of doors, unless you 
hear the cry—* Hem!’—on the stairs!’ She pro- 
mised to attend to his hint, as did also the female 
servant he left with her, and Joseph disappear- 
ed. The mention of Miss Gubbley excited the 
most painful and disheartening thoughts in the 
mind of Mrs. Elliott. Possibly it was now the 
design of this woman to strike a grand blow— 
and lovee herself into the place recently vacat- 
ed by poor Mrs. Hillary! Mrs. Elliott’s heart 
beat fast, after she had waited for some minutes 
in agonizing anxiety and suspense, as she heard 
the footseps of Joseph hastily descending the 
stairs. 

‘ Well, Joseph,’ she whispered, looking eager- 
ly at him. 

‘I can’t get to see master, ma’am, though I’ve 
tried—I have indeed, ma’am! I thoughtit would 
be so! . Miss Gubbley has been giving it me, 
ma’am—she says it will cost me my place to 
dare to do such an audacious thing again—and 
I told her you was below here ma’am, and she 
might see you—but she tossed ber head, and 
said it was of a piece withall your other shame- 
ful behaviour to your poor, broken hearted fa- 
ther—she did, ma’am’’—Mrs. Elliott began to 
sob bitterly— and she wouldn't on any account 
whatsoever have him shocked at such a sad 
time as this—and that she knows it would be no 
use your coming’—his voice quivered— and she | 
says, as how’—he could hardly go on— you, 
should have thought of all this long ago—and 
that only a month ago she heard master say it | 
was all your own fault if youcome toruin—and | 
as you'd made your bed you must lie on it—her | 
very words, ma’am,—but she sent you a couple | 
of guineas, ma’am,on condition that you don’t 
op no account trouble master again—and—and, 
he continued, his tears overflowing, ‘ I’ve been | 
so bold as to make it three, ma’am—and I hope | 
it’s no offence, ma’am, me being but aservant,’ 
trying to force something wrapped up in paper 
into the hand of Mrs. Elliott, who had listened 
motivnless and in dead silence to all he had been 
saying. 

* Joseph !’—at length she exclaimed, inavery | 
iow but distinct and solemn tone, stretching out | 
her hands—‘ if you do not wish to see me die— | 
help me, help me—to my knees!’ And witb his |! 
assistance, and that of the female servant, she | 
sunk gently down upon her knees upon the floor, | 
where he partly supported her. She slowly | 
clasped her hands together upon her bosom, and | 
looked upwards—her eye was tearless, and an_ 
awful expression settled upon her motionless | 
features. Joseph involuntarily fell upon his | 
knees beside her, shaking like an aspen leaf— 
his eyes fixed instinctively upon hers—and the 
sobs of several of the servants, who had stolen 
silently to the top of the kitchen stairs, to gaze 


at this strange scene, were the only sounds that | 
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were audible. After having remained in this 
sition for several minutes, she rose from her 
nees slowly and in silence. 

* When will my mother be buried!’ she present- 
ly inquired. 

‘Next Sunday,’ whispered Joseph, ‘ at two 
o'clock.’ 

Where ?’ 

‘At St. ——’s ma’am.’ 

‘Farewell, Joseph! You have been very 
aes said she, rising, and moving slowly to the 

oor. 

‘Won't you let me get you a little of some- 
thing warm,ma’am? You dolook so bad, ma’am 
—so pale—and Ill fetch it from down stairs in 
half a minute.’ 

‘No, Joseph—I am better!—and Mr. Elliott 
is waiting for mg at the outside.’ 

‘Poor gentleman,’ sobbed Joseph, turning 
his head aside, that he might dasha tear froin 
his eye. He strove again to force into her hand 
the paper containing the three guineas, but she 
refused. 

‘No, Joseph—I am very destitute, but yet— 
Providence will not let mestarve. | cannot take 
it from you; her’s I will not!’ 

With this the door was opened; and with a 
firmer step than she had entered the house, she 
quitted it. Her husband, who was standing an- 
xiously at one or two door’s distance, rushed up 
to her, and with a tremulous and agitated tone 
and gestures inquired the result of her applica- 
tion, and placing his arm around her—for he 
felt how heavily she leaned against him—gently | 
led her towards home. He listened with the 
calmness of despair to her narrative of what 
had taken place. * Then there is ao hope for us 
THERE, he muttered through his half-closed lips. 

‘ But there is hope, dearest with Him who in- 
vites the weary and heavy Jaden—who seems to 
have withdrawn from us, but has not forsaken 
us, replied his wife tenderly, and with unwont- 
ed cheerfulness in her manner-— I feel---1 know 
---he tells me that he will not suffer us to sink 
in the deep waters! He heard my prayers, 
Henry, and he will answer it, wisely and ell! 
Let us hasten home dearest. Our little Henry 
will be uneasy, and trouble Mrs .” Elliott 
listened to her in moedy silence. His darken- 
ing features told not of the peace and resigna- 
tion Heaven had shed into the troubled bosom 
of his wife, but too truly betokened the despair 
within. He suspected that his wife’s reason 
was yielding to the long-continued assaults of 
sorrow ; and thought of her approaching su(fler- 
ings with an involuntary shudder, and sickened 
as he entered the scene of them—his wretched 
lodgings. She clasped their smiling child with 
cheerful afiection to her bosom; /e kissed him, 
but cooly—as it were mechanically. Placing 
upon his forehead the silk shade which my wife 
had sent to him, at my request, the day before, 
as well to relieve his eyes, as to conceal their 
troubled expression, he leaned against the table 
at which he took his seat, and thought with per- 
fect horror upon their circumstances. 

Scarce 20/. now remained of the 600/. with 
which they were married; his wife’s little earn- 
ings were to be of course fora while suspend- 
ed: he was prohibited at the peril of blindness, 
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from the only species of employment he could 
obtain; the last ray of hope concerning Hil- 
lary’s reconciliation was exhausted ; and all this 
when their expenses were on the eve of being 
doubled or tribled—when illness--or death— 
It was -well for Mrs. Elliott that her husband 
had placed that shade upon his forehead ! 
During his absence the next morning at the 
Ophthalmic Infirmary, whither at my desire he 
went twice a week,to receive the advice of 
Mr. , the eminent eculist, | called and seiz- 
ed the opportunity of placing in Mrs. Elliott’s 
hands, with unspeakable satisfaetion, the sum of 
40/. which my good wife had chiefly collected 
among her friends; and as Mrs. Elliott read, or 
rather attempted to read, for her eyes were filled 


by my wife, who begged that she would send her 
littke boy to our house till she should have re- 
covered from her confinement, she clasped her 
hands together, and exclaimed---‘ Has not God 
heard my prayers !---Dearest doctor! Heaven 
will reward you! What news for my poor heart- 
broken husband when he returns home from the 
Infirmary---weary und disheartened! * * 

‘And now, doctor, shall I confide to you a 
plan I have formed?’ said Mrs. Elliott looking 
earnestly at me---‘ Don’t try to persuade me 
against putting it into practice ; for my mind is 
made up, and nothing can turn me from my pur- 
— I looked at her with surprise. ‘ You 

now we have but this one room and the little 
cioset---for what else is it’---where we sleep; 
and where must my husband and child be when 
lam confined? Besides, we cannot, even with 
all your noble kindness to us, afford to have pro- 
per---the most ordinary attendance.’ She paus- 
ed---I listened anxiously. 

* So---I’ve been thinking---could you not’ ——, 
she hesitated, struggling with violent emotion— 
‘could not you get me admitted’—her voice 
trembled—‘into the Lying-in Hospital?’—1 shook 
ny head, unable at the moment to find utterance. 

‘It has cost mea struggle—Providence seems, 

however, to have led me to the thought! I 
shall there be no expense to my husband; and 
shall have, | understand excellent attendance.’ 
* My poor dear madam,’ | faltered, ‘ you must 
forgive me—but | cannot bear to think of it.’ 
In spite of my struggles, the swelling tears at 
length burst from my laden eyes. Sbe buried 
her face in her handkerchief, and wept bitterly, 
‘My husband can hear of me every day, and, 
with God’s blessing upon us, perhaps in a menth’s 
time we may both meet in better health and 
spirits. And if—if---2f it would not inconveni- 
ence Mrs. or yourself, to let my little 
Henry’---she could get no further, and burst 
again into a fitof passionate weeping. | promis- 
her, in anawer to her reiterated entreaties, 
after many remonstrances, that I would imme- 
diately take steps to ensure her an admission 
into the Lying-in Hospital at any moment she 
might require it. 

‘But my dear madam---your busband--- Mr. 
Elliott---depend upon it he will never hear of all 
this---he will never permit it---I feel perfectly 
certain,’ 

‘Ah doctor---I know he would not; but he 
shall not know ary thing about my attentions 
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till | am safely lodged in the---hospital. I intend 
to leave without his knowing where I am gone, 
some day this week---for I feel satisfied’---she 
paused and trembled— when he returns from 
the aprlnp a on Friday he will find a letter 
from me, telling him all my little scheme, and 
may God incline him to forgive me for what lam 
doing. I know he loves me, however, too fondly 
to make me unhappy !’ 


to their lodgings, for the purpose of taxing home 
with her little Elliott. A sad scene it was—but 
Elliott, whom his wife had easily satisfied of the 
prudence of thus disposing of the child during 
the period of her confinement, bore it manfully. 
He carried the child down to my carriage, and 


with tears, the affectionate note written to her| resigned him into the hands of my wife and a 


servant, after many fond caresses, with an air 
of melancholy resolution; promising to call daily 
and see: him while on my visit to my house. I 
strove to console him under this temporary 
separation from his child, and to impress upon 
him the necessity of absolute quiet and repose, 
in order to give cue effect to the very active 
treatment under which he had been placed for 
the complaint in his eyes ; this I did in order to 

repare him for the second stroke, meditated to 

e inflicted upon him on the ensuing Friday by 
his wife, and to reconcile him, by anticipation, 
a3 it were. to their brief separation. When once 
the decisive step had been taken, I felt satisfied 
he would see the propriety of it. 

lt was wonderful to see bow Mrs. Elliott, dur- 
ing the interval between this day and Friday ap- 
pointed for her entrance into the Lying-in Hos- 
pital, sustained her spirits. Her manner in- 
creased in tenderness towards her husband, who 
evinced a corresponding energy of sympathy 
and affection towards her. His anxieties had 
been to a considerable extent allayed by the 
seasonable addition to his funds already spoken 
of; but he expressed an occasional surprise at 
the absence of any preparations for the event 
= both of them believed to be so near at 
hand. 

On the Friday morning, about half an hour 
after her husband had set out for the Opthalmic 
Infirmary as usual, a hackney-coach drew up at 
the door of his lodgings, with a female attend- 
ant, sent by my directions from the Lying-in 
Hospital. I also made my appearance withina 
few minutes of the arrival of the coach; and 
poor Mrs. Elliott,after having carefully arrang- 
ed and disposed of the few articles of her own 
apparel which she intended to leave behind her, 
and given the most anxious and repeated in- 
structions to the woman of the house to be at- 
tentive to Mr. Elliott in her absence—sat down 
}and shed many tears, as she laid upon the table 
a letter, carefully sealed, and addressed to her 
husband, containing the information of her de- 
parture and destination. When her agitation 
had somewhat subsided, she left the room—per- 
haps, she felt, for ever—entered the coach, and 
9 soon safely lodged in the Lying-in Hospi- 
tal. 

The letter to her husband was as follows—for 
the melancholy events which will presently be 
narrated, brought this with other documents intu 


my possession. 


The next morning, my wife accompanied me - 
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My Sweet Love: | 

The hour of my agony is approaching; and 
Providence has pointed out to me a place of re- 
fuge. I cannot, dearest Henry, I cannot think 
of adding to your sufferings by the sight of mine! 
W hen ail is over—as I trust it will be soon, and 
happily—then we shall be re-united, and God 
grant to us happier days! Qh, do not be griev- 
ed or angry, Henry, at the step lamtaking. I 
have done it tor the best—it will be for the ay 
depend upen it. Dr. will tell you how 
skillfully and kindly they treat their patients at 
the Lymg-in Hospital, to which I am going. 
Oh! Henry! you are the delight of my soul! 
The more grief and bitterness we have seen 
together, surely the more we love one an- 
other. Qh how d love you! How 1 prayed in 
the night, while you, dearest were sleeping— 
that the Almighty would bless you and our little 
Henry, be merciful to me, for your sakes, and 
bring us all together again! I shall pray for you, 
my love—my own love! every hour that we are 
away! Bear upa little longer, Harry! God 
has not deserted us—he will not—he cannot, if 
we do not desert him. I leave, you,dearest, my 
Bible and prayer book—oh, do read them! Kiss 
my little Harry, in my name, every day. How 
kind are Dr. and Mirs. ! Go out 
and enjoy the fresh air, and do not sit fretting at 
home, love, nor try your eyes with reading or 
writing tilll come back. | can hardly lay by 
my pen, but the coach is come for me,and I 
must tear myself away. Farewell, then, my 
dear, dear, darling Henry; but only for a little 
while. Your doating wife Mary. 

‘*P.5.—The socks I have been knitting for 
Harry are in the drawer nearthe window. You 
had better take them to Dr. ’s to-morrow, 
and I forgot to send them with Harry in the bus- 
tle of his going, and he will want them. Dr.—— 
says you can come and seemeevery day before 
fam taken ill. Do come.’ 

I called in the evening—according to the pro- 
mise I had made to Mrs. Elliott—on her husband, 
to see how he bore the discovery of his wife’s sud- 
den departure. 

How is Mr. Elliott ?’’ I inquired of the woman 
. the house, who opened the door. “ Is he at 

ome?” 


Why. yes—but he’s inasad way, sir, indeed, 
about Mrs. Elliott’s going. He's eaten nothing 
all day.” 

He was sitting at a table when | entered, with 
a solitary candle, and Mrs. Elliott’s letter lying 
open before him. 

** Oh! doctor, is not this worse than death?” he 
exclaimed. ‘* Am I not leftalone to be the prey 
of Satan ?”’ 

_ “Come, come, Mr. Elliott, moderate your feel- 
ings! Learn the lesson your incomparable wife 
has taught you—patience and resignation.” 

“It is a heavenly lesson. But can a fiend 
learnit ?”’ he replied vehemently, in atone and 
with an air that quite startledme. ‘* Here I am 
left alone by God and man to be the sport of 
devils, and 1 am !—What curse is there that has 
not fallen, or is falling upon me? I feel assur- 
ed,” he continued, gloomily, “ that my Mary is 
‘taken from me for ever. Oh, do not tell me 
otherwise. I feel—I know it! I have brought 


ruin upon her! I have brought her to beggary 
by an insane, a wicked attachment! The curses 
of disobedience to parents are upon both of us! 
Yet our misery might have touched any heart 
except that of her fiendish father. Ah! he 
buries her mother to-morrow! To-morrow, 
then, 1 will be there! The earth shall not fall 
her before he looks upon me! How I will 
make the old man shake beside the grave he 
must soon drop into!’’—He drew a long breath 
—* Let him curse me !—Curse her—Curse us 
both '—Curse our child! Then and there’—— 

“ The curse causeless shall not come,’ I inter- 
rupted. 

** Ay, causeless! That’s the thing! Cause- 
less!” He paused. “ Forgive me,” he added, 
after a heavy sigh, resuming bis usual manner ; 
* doctor, l’ve been raving, and can you wonder 
atit? Poor Mary’s letter (here it is) has almost 
killed me? I have been to the place where she 
is, but I dared not go in tosee her. Oh! doc- 
tor, will she be taken care of?”’ suddenly seizing 
my hand with convulsive energy. 

“ The very greatest care will be taken of her 
—the greatest skill in London will be instantly 
at her command in case of the slightest neces- 
sity for it—as well as every possible comfort 
and convenience that her situation can require. 
If it will be any eonsolation to you, I assure you 
l intend visiting her myself every day.’”—And 
by these means [ at length succeeded in re- 
storing something like calmness to him. The 
excitement occasioned by his unexpected dis- 
covery of his wife’s absence, and its touching 
reason, bad been aggravated by the unfavoura- 
ble opinion concerning his sight which had been 
that morning expressed—alas, I feared but too 
justly—by the able and experienced oculist un- 
der whose care he was placed. He hadin much 
alarm heard Mr. ask him several ques- 
tions respecting peculiar and secret symptoms 
and sensations about his eyes, which he was 
forced to answer in the affirmative; and the 
alarming effect of these inquiries was not dissi- 
pated by the cautious replies of Mr. to his 
questions as to the chances of ultimate recove- 
ry. lLassured him that nothing on earth could 
so effectually serve him as the cultivation of 
calm and composed habits of mind; for that the 
affection of his eyes depended almost entirely 
upon the condition of his nervous system. I got 
him to promise me that he would abandon his 
wild and useless promise of attending the funeral 
of Mrs. Hillary—said I would call upon him, 
accompanied by his little sun, about noon the 
next day, and also bring him tidings concerning 
Mrs. Elliott. 

I was as good as my words; but not he. The 
woman of the house told me that he had left 
home about twelve o'clock, and did not say 
when he would retura. He had gone to St. 
——’s church, as | afterwards learnt from him. 
He watched the funeral procession into the 
church, and placed himself in a pew which 
commanded a near view of that occupied by 
the chief mourner, Mr. Hillary, who, however, 
never once raised his head from the handker- 
chief in which his countenance was buried.— 
When the body was borne to the grave, Elliott 
fellowed, and took his place beside the grave as 
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near Mr. Hillary as the attendants and the crowd 
would admit of. He several times formed the 
determination to interrupt the service by a so- 
lemn and public appeal to Hillary on the subject 
of his deserted daughter—but his tongue failed 
him, his feelings overpowered him; and hestag- 
gered from where he stood to an adjoining ead 
stone, which he leaned against till the brief and 
solemn scene was concluded, and the mourners 
began to return. Once more, with desperate 
purpose, he approached the procession, arid 
came up to Mr. Hillary just as he was being as- 
sisted into the coach. 

“ Look at me, sir,” said he, suddenly tapping 
Mr. Hillary upon the shoulder. The old man 
seemed paralyzed for a moment, and stared at 
_ as if he did not know the strange intru- 

er. 

“My name is Elliott, sir—your forsaken 
daughter is my heart-broken—starving wife! 
do you relent, sir?” 
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may he’’—he shuddered, and looked at me with 
a wild air of apprehension. 
* Luet us hope for the best, however, Mr. EI- 
liott! Rely upon it, the present calmness of 
our inestimable wife affords grounds for the 
appiest expectations concerning the approach- 


ing’ —— 

& Ah! I hope you may not be mistaken. Her 
former accouchement was a long and dangerous 
one.” 

“Perhaps the very reason why her present 
a be an easyone!”’ He looked at me mourn- 

ys 

* And suppose it be so—what a home has the 

r creature to return to after her suffering! 
s not that a dreary prospect ?”’ 

It was growing late, however, and presently 
taking an affectionate leave of his son, who had 
been sitting all the while on his knee, overpow- 
ered with drowsiness, he left. 

Mrs. Elliott was taken ill on Sunday about 


* Blhott !—Keep him away—keep him away, | midnight; and after a somewhat severe and pro- 


for God’s sake!” exclaimed Mr. Hillary, his 
face full of disgust and horror; and the attend- 


tracted labor was delivered on Monday evening 


of a child that died a few minutes after its birth. 


ants violently dragged the intruder from the | Having directed the people of the hospital to 
spot where he was standing, and kept him at a | summon me directly Mrs. Elliott was taken ill, 
distance till the coach containing Mr. Hillary I was in attendance upon her within an hour 
had driven off. Elliott then returned home, | after her illness had commenced. I sent a mes- 


which he reached about an hour after I had call- 

ed. He paid me a visit in the evening, and I 

was glad to see him so much calmer than I had) 
expected. He apologized ‘ith much earnest- 

ness for his breach of faith. He said he had 

found it impossible to resist the impulse which 

led him, in spite of all he had said over night, to 

attend the funeral; for he had persuaded him- 
self of the more than possibility that his sudden 

and startling appearance at so solemn a mo- 

ment might effect an alteration in Mr. Hillary’s 

feelings toward him. He gave me a full ac- 

count of what had happened, and assured me 

with a melancholy air that he had now satisfied 

himself—that he had nothing to hope for further 

--nothing to disturb him—and he would attend 

to my injunctions and those of his surgical advi- 

ser at the Infirmary. He told me that he had 

seen Mrs. Elliott about an hour before, and had 
left her in te good spirits-—but the 

people of the hospital had told him that her con- 

finement was hourly expected. 

‘“[ wonder,” said he, and sighed profoundly 
—*what effect her death woul have upon Mr. 
Hillary ? Would he cast off her children—as 
he has cast her off? Would his hatred follow 
her into the grave!—Now what should you say 
doctor ?”’ 

The matter-of-fact, not to say indifferent air, 
with which this very grave question was put, 
not a little surprised me. “ Why, he must be 
obdurate indeed if such were to be the case,” 
—I answered. “I am in hopes, however, that 
in spite of all that has happened he will ere 
long be brought to a sense of his guilt and cruel- 
ty in so long defying the dictates of conscience 
—the voice of nature. When he finds himself 
alone’”’—— 

Elliott shook his head. 

‘It must be a thundering blow, doctor, that 
would make us iron heart feel—and—that 


blow”—he sighed—‘ come much sooner, it 


rem od op Monday morning to Mr. Elliott, ac- 
cording to the promise | had given him imme- 
diately te send him the earliest information, with 
an entreaty that he would remain at home all 
day to be in readiness to receive a visit from 
me. He came down, however, to the hospital 
almost immediately after receiving my message; 
and walked to and fro before the institution, 
making anxious inquires every ten minutes or 
quarter of an hour how his wife went on, and 
received ready and often encouraging answers. 
When I quitted her for the night, about an hour 
after her delivery, leaving her much exhausted, 
but, as 1 too confidently supposed, out of dan- 
ger, 1 earnestly entreated Mr. Elliott, who con- 
tinued before the gates of the hospital in a state 
of the highest excitement, to return home—but 
in vain, and I Jeft him with expression of se- 
vere displeasure, assuring him that his conduct 
was absurd and useless—nay, criminally danger- 
ous to himself. ‘* What will become of your 
sight, Mr. Elliott—pray think of that/—if you 
will persist in working yourself up to this dread- 
ful pitch of nervous excitement’ I do assure 
you that yon are doing yourself every hour 
mischief which—which it may require months, 
if not years, to remedy—and is it kind to her 
you love—to those whom you ought to consult 
—whose interests are dependent upon yourself 
—thus to throw away the chances of recovery ?’ 
Pray, Mr. Elliott, listen, listen to reason, and re- 
turn home!” He made no reply, but wept, and I 
left, hoping that what [ had said would soon pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

About four o’clock in the morning, ! was awoke 
by a violent ringing of the bell and knocking at 
the door; and on hastily looking out of the bed- 
room window, beheld Mr. Elliott. 

‘““ What is the matter there ?” I inquired. “ Is 
it you, Mr. Elliott ?” 

‘** Oh doctor, doctor—for God's sake come !— 
My wife, my wife! She’s dying. They have 
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told me so! Come, doctor,oh come!” Though 
I had been exceedingly fatigued with the la- 
bours of the preceding day, this startling sum- 
mons soon dissipated my drowsiness, and 1n less 
than five minutes | was by his side. We ran al- 
most all the way to the nearest coach-stand ; and 
on reaching the hospital, found that there ex- 
isted but too much ground for apprehension ; for 
about two o’clock very alarming symptoms of 
profuse hemorrhage made their appearance; and 
when | reached the bed-side, a little after four 
o'clock, I saw, in common, with the experien- 
ced resident accoucheur, who was also present, 
that her life wasindeed trembling in the balance. 
While I sate watching, with feelings of melan- 
choly interest and alarm, her snowy inanimate 
countenance, a tap on the shoulder from one of 
the female attendants attracted my eye to the 
door, where the chief matron of the establish- 
ment was standing. She beckoned me out of 
the room; and I noiselessly stepped out after her. 

‘** The husband of this poor lady,’ said Mrs. 
——, ‘is in a dreadful state, doctor, in the 
street. The porter has sent up word that he 
fears the gentleman is going mad, and will be at- 
tempting to break open the gates—that he in- 
sists upon being shown at once into his wife’s 
room, or at least within the house! Pray oblige 
me, doctor, by going down and trying to pacily 
him! This will never do, you know—the other 
patients’ hastened down stairs, and stepped 
quickly across the yard. My heart yearned to- 
wards the poor distracted being who stood out- 
side the iron gates. with his arms stretched to- 
wards me through the bars. 

‘** Oh say, is she alive? Is she alive?’ he cried 
with a lamentable voice. 

* She 7s, Mr. Elliott—but 

“Oh, is she alive? Are you telling me truly? 
is she indeed alive ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes, Mr. Elliott—but if you don’t cease 
to make such a dreadful disturbance, your voice 
may reach her ear—and that would instant 
death—indeed it would.” 

**] will! 1 will—but is she indeed alive? Don’t 
deceive me !” 

“ This is the way he’s been going on all night;” 
whispered the watchman, who had just stepped 


up. 
*“* Mr. Elliott, I tell you, truly, in the name of 
God, your wife is living—and I have not given 
up hope of recovery.” 

“Oh Mary! Mary! Mary! Oh come to me, 


my Mary! You said that you would come to 
me !” 


Hadn't I better take him away, sir,”’ said the 


watchman. “ The porter says he’N be wakening 
all the women in the hospital--shall 1 !” 

“* Let me stay—let me stay! I'll give you all 
I have in the world! 1’ll give you forty pounds 
—I will, I will,’—cried the unfortunate busband, 
clinging to the bars, and looking imploringly at 
me. 

** Do not interfere—do not touch him, sir,” said 
l to the watchman. 

“Thank you! God bless you’’—gasped the 
wretched sufferer, extending his tex. towards 
mine, and wringing them convulsively ; then 
turning to the watchman, he added, in a Jower 


tone, the most piteous I ever beard—* Don’t. 
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take me away! My wife is here; sheis dying— 
| can’t go away—but [’ll not make any more 
noise!——-Hush! hush! there is some one com- 
ing !’’ <A person approached from within the 
building, and whispering a few hurried words 
in my ear, retired. “ Mr. Elliott, shake hands 
with me,” said 1; “ Mrs. Elliott is reviving! I 
told you | had hope !—The accoucheur has this 
instant sent me word that he thinks the case is 
taking afavourable turn.” Hesunk down sud- 
denly on his knees in silence; then grasped my 
eer through the bars, and shock them convul- 
sively. In the fervour of his frantic feeling, he 
turned to the watchman, grasped his hands, and 
shook them. 

“ Hush! hush !”—he gasp 
It will disturb her! A single sound may—kill. 
Ah” he looked with agonising apprehen- 
sion at the mailcoach which that moment rattled 
rapidly and loudly by. At length he became so 
much calmer, that after pledging myself to re- 
turn shortly, if any unfavourable 
change should take place, I withdrew, and re- 
paired to the chamber where lay the poor un- 
conscious creature—the subject of her hus- 
band’s wild and dreadful anxieties. I found 
that 1 had not been misinformed ; and though 
Mrs. Elliott lay in the most precarious situation 
possible—with no sign of life in her placid coun- 
tenance, and no pulse discernible at her wrist, 
we had reason for believing that a favourable 
change had taken place. After chong in 
silence by her side for about a quarter of an 
hour, during which she seemed ew ap took 
my departure, and conveyed the delightful intelli- 
gence to the poor sufferer without, that his hopes 
were justified by the situation in which | had 
left my sweet patient. 4 succeeded in persuad- 
ing him to accompany me home, and restorin 
him toa little composure; but the instant that 
he had swallowed a hasty cup of coffee, without 
waiting even to see his little boy, who was being 
dressed to come down as usual to breakfast, he 
left the house and returned to the hospital, where 
I found him, as before on driving up about twelve 
o'clock, but walking calmly to and fro before the 

tes. What anguish was written in his features! 

ut a smile passed over them---a joyful air, as he 
told me, before I could quit my carriage, that all 
was still going on well. It was so, I ascertain- 
ed; and on returning from the hospital, I almost 
forced him into my carriage, and drove off to his 
lodgings, where I stayed till he had got into bed, 
and had solemnly promised me to remain there 
till 1 called in the evening. 

For three days Mrs. Elliott continued in the 
most critical circumstances; during which her 
husband was almost every other hour at the hos- 
ome and at length so wearied every one with 

is anxious and incessant inquiries, that they 
would hardly give him civil auswers any longer. 
Had I not twice bled him with my own hand 
and myself administered to him soothing and 
lowering medicines, he would certainly, I think, 
have gone raving mad. On the fifth day Mrs. 
Elliott was pronounced out of danger, but con- 
tinued, of course, in a very exhausted state.— 
Her first inquiries were about her husband, then 
her littlke Henry: and on receiving a satisfac- 
tory answer, a sweet and sad smile stole over 
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her features, and her feeble fin 
pressed mine. Before | quitted her, she asked 
whether her husband might be permitted to see 
her---I of course answered in the negative. A 
tear stole down her cheek, but she did not at- 
toget to utter a syllable. 

e presence of professional engagements did 
not admit of my seeing Mr. Elliott more than 
once or twice during the next week. I fre- 
quently heard of him, however, at the hospital, 
where he called constantly three times a day, 
but had not yet been permitted to see Mrs. El- 
liott, who was considered, and in my opinion 
justly, unequal to the excitement of such an ir- 
terview. 

The dreadful mental agony in which he had 
spent the last fortnight, was calculated to pro- 
duce the most fatal effects upon his eyesight—of 
which, indeed, he seemed himself but too con- 
scious, for every symptom of which he had com- 
plained was moat fearfully aggravated.—Never- 
theless, I could not prevail upon him—at least, 
he said, for the present—to continue his visits to 
the ye Infirmary. He said, with a melancholy 
air, that he had too many,and very different 
matters to attend to—and he must postpone, for 
the present, all attention to his own complaints. 
Alas! he had many other subjects of anxiety 
than his own ailments? Supposing his wife to 
be restored to him, even in a moderate degree 
of strength and convalescence—what prospect 
was before them? What means of obtaining a 
livelihood? What chance was there of her in- 
exorable old father changing his fell purposes? — 
Was his wife then to quit the scene of her al- 
most mortal sufferings, only to perish before his 
eyes—of want—and her father wallowing in 
wealth !—the thought was horrible !—Elliott sat 
at home, alone, thinking of these things, and 
shuddered ; he quitted his home and wandered 
through the streets with vacant eye and blight- 
ed heart—* He wandereth abroad for bread, say- 
ing, where is it? He knoweth that the day of 
darkness is ready at his hand.’* 

Friday. This morning my wife called, at my 
suggestion, to see Mrs. Elliott, accompanied by 
her little boy, whom I had perceived she was 
pining to see. 1 thought they might meet with- 
- affording ground for uneasiness as to the re- 
sult. 

* My little Henry!’ exclaimed a low sott voice 
as my wife and child were silently ushered into 
the room where lay Mrs. Elliott, wasted almost 
to a shadow, her face and hands,—said my wife 
—white as the lily. ‘Come, love—kiss me!’ 
she faintly murmured; and my wife brought the 
child to the bed-side, and wane him upon her 
knee, inclined his face towards his mother. She 
feebly placed her arm around his neck, and 
pressed him to her bosom. 

_ * Let me see his face!’ she whispered, remov- 
ing her arm. 

She gazed tenderly at him for some minutes: 
the child looking first at her and then at my wife 
with mingled fear and surprise. 

* How like his father !’ she murmured—kiss 
me again, love !—Don't be afraid of your poor 
mother, Harry!’ Her eyes filled with tears. 


* Job, xv. 23. 
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|‘ Am I so altered?’ said she to my wife, who 


stammered yes and no in one breath. 

* Has he been a good boy ?’ 

* Very—very’—replied my wife, turning aside 
her head, unable for a moment to look either mo- 
ther or son in the face. . Mrs. Elliott perceived 
my wife’s emotion, and her chill fingers gently 
grasped her hand. | 

* Does he say his prayers ?—you’ve not forgot- 
ten that, Harry!’ 

* The child, whose little breast was beginning 
to heave, shook his head,and lisped a faint— 
‘No, mamma!’ 

‘God bless thee, my darling!’ exclaimed his 
mother, in a low tone, closing her eyes—* He 
will not desert thee—nor thy parents!—‘ He 
feeds the young ravens when theycry!’ She 
paused,and the tears trembled through her al- 
most transparent eyelids. My wife, who had 
with the utmost difficulty restrained her feelings, 
leaned over the poor sufferer, pressed her lips to 
her forehead, and gently taking the child with 
her, stepped hastily from the room. As soon as 
they had got into the matron’s parlour, where 
my wife sat down for a few moments, her little 
companion burst into tears, and cried as if his 
heart would break. The matron tried to pacify 
him, but in vain. ‘ I hope, ma’am,’ said she, to 
my wife, ‘ he did not cry in this way before his 
mother?— Dr. and Mr. thsay that 
she must not be agitated in any way, or they 
will not answer for the consequence.’—At this 
moment 1 made my appearance, having called, 
in passing, to pay a visit to Mrs. Elliott; but 
hearing how much her late interview had over- 
come her, I left, taking my wife and little El- 
liott—still sobbing—with me, and promised to 
look in, if possible, in theevening. I did so,ac- 
cordingly ; and found her happily none the worse 
for the emotion occasioned by her first interview 
with her child, since her illness. She expressed 
herself very grateful to me for the care which 
she said we had evidently taken of him— and 
how like he grows to his poor father !’—she ad- 
ded. ‘Oh! may | see him 
—dear doctor, let us meet, if it be but for amo- 
ment! Oh, how,I long to see him! I will not 
be agitated! It will do me more good than all 
the medicine in this building !’ 

‘In a few days time, my dear madam,]! assure 

ou’—— 
a Why not to-morrow ?—oh, if you knew the 
good that one look of his would do me—he does 
not look ill?’ she inquired suddenly. 

*He—he looks certainly rather harassed on 
your account; but in other respects he is’—— 

‘ Promise me—let me see for myself; oh bring 
him with you!—I—I—own I could not bear to 
see him alone, but in your presence—do, dear 
doctor! promise !—TI shall sleep so sweetly to- 
nicht if you will.’ 3 

er looks—her tender murmuring voice, over- 
came me; and I promised to bring Mr. Elliott 
with me some time on the morrow. 1 bade her 
good-night. 

*‘ Remember, doctor !’ she whispered as | rose 
to go. | 

*] will!’—said I, and quitted the room, already 
almost repenting of the rash promise | had made. 


| But who could have resisted her ? 
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Sweet soul! what was to become of thee! 
Bred up in the lap of luxury, and accustomed to 
have every wish gratified—every want antici- 
pated—what kind of scene awaited thee of re- 
turning to thy humble lodgings-- 

“Where hopeless Anguish pours her groan, 
And lonely Want retired to die!” 
For was it not so. What miracle was to save 
them from starvation? Full of such melancholy 
reflections, I walked home, resolved to leave no 
stone unturned on their behalf, and pledged my- 
self and wife that the forty pounds we had al- 
ready collected for the Elliotts from among our 


benevolent friends, should be raised to a hun- 
dred, however great might be the deficiency we | 


made up ourselves. 

Saturday. I was preparing to pay some early 
visits to distant patients, and arranging so as to 
take Mr. Elliott with me on my return, which 
1 calculated would be about two o’clock, to pay 
the promised visit to Mrs. Elliott—when my ser- 
vant brought me a handful of letters which had 
that moment been left by the twopenny postman. 
Il was going to cram them all into my pocket, 
and read them in the carriage, when my eye 
was attracted by one of them much larger than 
the rest, sealed with a black seal, and the ad- 
dress in Elliott’s hand-writing. I instantly re- 
sumed my seat; and placing the other letters in 
my pocket, proceeded to break the seal with 


some trepidation,x—which increased to a sick-— 


ening degree when four letters feil out—all of 
them sealed with black, and in Elliott’s hand- 
writing, and addressed respectively to— Jacob 


Hillary, Esq.’—* Mrs. Elliott,—* Henry Elliott,’ | 


—and * Dr. ’(myself.) I sat for a minute 
or two, with this terrible array before me, scarce 
daring to breathe, or to trust myself with my 
thoughts—when my wife entered, leading in her 


constant companion, little Elliott, to take their | 


leave, as usual, before I set out for the day. 
The sight of ‘Henry Elliott, to whom one of 
these portentous letters was addressed, over- 
powered me. My wife, seeing me discomposed, 
was beginning to inquire the reason, when I 
rose, and with gentle force put her out of the 
room and bolted the door, hurriedly telling her 
that 1 had just received unpleasant aceounts 
concerning one or two of my patients. With 
trembling hands | opened the letter which was 
addressed to me,and read with infinite consterna- 
tion as follows :— : 

When you are reading these lines, kind doc- 
tor! 1 shall be sweetly sleepin 
death. All will be over; there willbe one wretch 
the less upon the earth. 

‘ God, before whom I shall be standing face to 
face, while you read this letter, will, I hope,have 
mercy upon me, and forgive me for appearing 
before Him uncalled. Amen! 

*‘ But] could not live. I felt blindness—the 
last curse—descending upon me—blindness and 
beggary. I saw my wife broken-hearted. No- 


thing but misery and starvation before her and 
her child. 

* Oh, has she not loved me with a noble love ? 
And yet it is thus Lleave her? But she knows 
how through life 1 have returned her love, and 
she will hereafter find that love alone led me to 
take this dreadful step. 


the sleep of | 
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| * Grevious has been the misery she has bore 
for my sake. I thought, in marrying her, that I 
might have overcome the difficulties which 
threatened us—that I might have struggled at 
least for our bread; but he ordered otherwise. 
and tt has beenin vain for me to rise up early, to 
sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrow. 

*‘ Why did I leave life? Because I know, as 
if a voice from Heaven had told me, that my 
death will reconcile Mary and her father. ‘It is 

me alone whom he hates, and ber only on my 
account. When: shall be gone,he will receive 
bee to his arms, and she and my son shall be 
appy- 
“Oh, my God! that I shall never see the face 
of Mary again, or - But presently she will 
look at our son, and she will revive. 
‘1 entreat you, as in the name of the dead— 
itis a voice from the grave—to be yourself the 
bearer of this news to Mary, when, and as you 
may think fit. Give her this letter, and alsogive, 
yourself,to Mr. Hillary the letter which bears 
his dreadful name upon it. | know, I feel, that 
it will open his heart, and he will receive them 
to his arms. 
have written also a few lines to my son. 

Ah, my boy, your father will be mouldered into 
dust before you will understand what | have 
‘written. Grieve for your unfortunate father, 
but do not—disown him! 

* As for you, best of men, my only friend, fare- 

well! Forgive all the trouble I have given. God 
reward vou. You will be in my latest thoughts. 
| have written to you last. 
_ ‘Now Ihavedone. I am calm; the bitter- 
ness of deathis past. Farewell! The grave— 
the darkness of death is upon my sou!—but I 
have no fear. To-night, before this candle shall 
have burnt out—at midnight Oh, Mary! 
Henry !—Shall we ever meet again? ‘ H. E.’ 

I read this letter over half a dozen times, for 
every paragraph pushed the preceding one out 
of my memory. Then I took u 
.and opened the letter addressed to his son. It 
contained a large lock of his father’s hair, and 
the following verses,* written in a great strag- 
gling hand. 

‘I have wished for death; wherefore do I not 
call for my son ? 

* My son, when | am dead, bury me; and des- 
pise not thy mother, but honour her all the days 
of thy life, and do that which shall please her, 
and grieve her not. 

‘ Remember, my son, that she saw many dan- 
gers for thee, when thou wast in her womb, 
and when she is dead, bury her by me in one 

ve.’ 

‘Thus, on the point of death, writes thy fa- 
ther to his beloved son. Remember! Henry 
Evuiort.’ 


As soon as I had somewhat recovered the 
shock occasioned by the perusal of these let- 
ters, I folded them all up, stepped hastily into 
_my carriage, and postponing all my other visits, 
drove off direct to the lodgings of Mr. Elhiott. 
The woman of the house was standing at the door 


‘talking earnestly with one or two persons. 


i Fromthe Apocrypha. ‘Tobit. ch. iv. 2, 3, 4. 
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* Where is Mr. Elliott?’ I inquired, leaping out 
of the carriage. 

‘That’s what we want to know, sir,’ replied 
the woman, very pale. ‘He must have mee 
out very late last night, sir, and hasn’t been 
back since; for when I looked into his room this 
morning to ask about breakfast, it was empty.’ 

* Did you observe any thing particular in his 
appearance last night ?’ | inquired, preparing to 
ascend the little staircase. 

* Yes, sir, very wild-like! And about eight 
or nine o’clock, he comes to the top of the stairs, 
and calls out, ‘Mrs, ————, did you hear that 
noise? Didn't youseesomething?’ ‘Lord, sir’ 
said l,in a taking, he spoke so sudden,‘ no: 
there wasn’t any sound whatsoever !’—so be went 


into his room, and shut the door, and I have never 
seed him since.’ 


I hastened to his room. A candlestick, its can- 
dle burnt down to the socket, stood on the little 
table at which he generally sat, together with a 
pen or two, an inkstand, black wax, a sheet 
paper, and a Bible opened at the place from 
which he had copied the words addressed to his 
son. The room was apparently just as its un- 
fortunate and frantic occupant had quitted it. I 
opened the table-drawer; it was full of paper 
which had been covered with writing, and was 
now torn into small fragments. One half sheet 
was left, full of strange. incoherent expressions, 
apparently forming part of a prayer, and evin- 
cing, alas! how fearfully the writer’s reason was 
disturbed! But where was poor Elliott? What 
mode of death had he selected ? 


At first I thought of instantly advertising and 
describing his person and issuing hand-bills 
about the neighbourhood; but at length deter- 
mined to wait till the Monday’s newspapers made 
their appearanee—some one of which might 
contain intelligence concerning him which might 
_ direct my movements. And in the meantime— 
how was I toappear before Mrs. Elliott, and ac- 
count for my not bringing her husband ?—] de- 
termined to send her a written excuse, on tbe 
score of pressing and unexpected engagements, 
but promising to call upon her either on Sunday 
or resolved todo rashly; for 
it glanced across my mind, as possvble, that El- 
liott had not really carried into execution the 
dreadful intentions expressed in his letter tome, 
but had resorted to a stratagem only in order to 
terrify Mr. Hillary into a reconciliation. This 
notion took such full possession of my heated 
imagination, that [ at length lost sight of all the 
glaringimprobabilities attending it. Alas, how- 
ever, almost the first paragraph that fell under 
my hurried eye, in scanning over the papers of 
Monday, was the following :— 


‘On Saturday, about 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, some labourers discovered the body of a man 
of respectable appearance, apparently about 
thirty years old, floating, without a hat, in the 
New River. It was immediately taken out of 
the water, but life seemed to have been for some 
hours extinct. One or two letters were found 
upon his person, but the MS. too much spread 
and blotted with the water to afford any clue to 
the identity of the unfortunate person. The 
body lies at the Red Boar public house, where a 
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coroner’s inquest is summoned for to-day at 12 
o'clock.’ 

I drove off to the place mentioned in the pa- 
ragraph, and arrived there just as the jury was 
ng There was a considerable crowd 
about the doors. I sent in my card; and stating 
that I believed 1 could identify the body for 
which the inquest was summoned, I was allowed 
to view the corpse, and ushered at once into the 
room where it lay. 

I wish Mr. Hillary could have entered that 
room with me,and have stood beside me, as I 
stepped shuddering forward, and perceived that 
I was looking upon—nis victim! The body 
lay with its wet clothes undisturbed, justas it had 
been taken out of the water. The damp hair— 
the eyes wide open—the hands clenched asif in 
the agonies of death. 


Here lay the husband of Mrs. Elliott—the fond 
This was he 
to whom she had written so tenderly on quitting 
Here lay he whom she had so sweetly 
consoled by almost daily messages through me! 
This was he to whom, with a pious confidence, 
she had predicted her speedy and happy re- 
turn! This was the father of her sweet boy 
who sate pratingly at my table only that moment! 
This—wretch! monster! fiend! this isthe body 
of him you flung, on an infamous charge, into 
the dungeons of Newgate! This is the figure of 
him that shall HEREAFTER— 


I could bear it no longer, and rushed from the 
room in an agony! After drinking a glass of 
water, I recovered my self-possession sufficient- 
ly to make my appearance in the jury room; 
where | deposed such facts—-carefully conceal- 
ing only,for Mrs. Elliott and ber son’s sake, 
the causes which led to the commission of the 
fatal act—as satisfied the jury that the deceas- 
ed had destroyed himself while in a state of men- 
tal derangement; and they returned their ver- 
dict accordingly. 


After directing the immediate removal of the 
body to the house where Mr. Elliott had lodged 
-—the scene of so many agonies-—of such intense 
and undeserved misery—I drove off; and though 
quite unequal to the task, hurried through my 
round of patients, anxious to be at leisure in the 
evening for the performance of the solemn---the 
terrible ee rage upon me by poor Elliott 
---the conveying bis letter to Mr. Hillary, and 
communicating at the same time, with all the 
energy in my power. the awful results of his 
cruel, his tyrannical, his unnatural conduct. How 
I prayed that God would give me power to shake 
that old man’s guilty soul! 


Our dinner was sent away that day almost un- 
touched. My wife and I interchanged but few 
and melancholy words; our noisy, lively, little 
guest was not present to disturb, by his innocent 
sallies, the mournful silence ; for,unable to bear 
his presence, I had directed that he should not 
be brought down that day. I had written to Mrs. 
Elliott a brief and hasty line, saying---that I had 
just seen Mr. Elliott! but that it would be im- 
possible for either of us tocall upon her that 
day! adding that | would certainly call upon her 
the day after---and---Heaven pardon the equivo- 
cation !---bring Mr. Elliott, if possible, which | 
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feared might be doubtful as his eyes were under 
very active treatment. 

I have had to encounter in my time many, 
very many trying and terrible scenes, but | never 
approached any with so much apprehension and 
anxiety as the one now cast upon me. Fortify- 
ing myself with a few glasses of wine, 1 put 

oor Elliott’s letter to Mr. Hillary in my pocket- 

ook, and drove off for Square. | reach- 
ed the house about eight o’clock. My servant, 
by my direction, thundered impetuously at the 
door---a startling summons I intended it to be! 
The porter threw open the door almost before 
my servant had removed his hand from the 
knocker. 

‘Is Mr. Hillary at home?’ I inquired, step- 
ping hurriedly from my carriage, with the fear- 
ful fetter inmy hand. * He is,sir, said the man, 
with a flurried air—* But—he—he—does not re- 
ceive company, sir, since my mistress’s death.’ 

‘Take my card to him sir. My nameis Dr. 
I must see Mr. Hillary instantly.’ 

Il waited in the hall for a few moments, and 
then received a message, requesting me to walk 
into the back drawing-room. There lsaw Miss 
Gubbley, as the servant told me—alone, and 
dressed in deep mourning. What I had heard 
of this woman inspired me with the utmost con- 
tempt and hatred for her. Whata countenance! 
Meanness, malice, cunning, and sycophancy 
seemed struggling for the ascendant in its ex- 
pression. 

‘Pardon me, madam---my business,’ said I, 

eremptorily, ‘is not with you, but with Mr. 
illary. Him 1 must see, and immediately.’ 

* Dr. , what zs the matter?’ she inquir- 
ed with mingled anger and anxiety in her coun- 
tenance. 

‘I have a communication, madam, for Mr. 
Hillary’s private ear---and must see him; | insisf 
upon seeing him immediately.’ 

‘This is strange conduct, sir---really,’ said 
Miss Gubbley, in an impudent manner, but her 
features becoming every moment paler and paler. 
‘ Have you not already’ 

I unceremoniously pushed the malignant little 
parasite aside, opened the folding doors, and 
stepped instantly into the presence of the man 
lat once desired and dreaded to see. He sat 
on the sofa, in the attitude and with the expres- 
sion of a man who had been suddenly aroused 
from sleep. 

‘De. ’ he exclaimed, with an astonish- 
ed and angry air— Your servant doctor!— 
What’s the meaning of all this?’ 

‘{ am sorry to intrude upon you, Mr. Hillary 
---especially after the unpleasant manner in 
which our, acquaintance was terminated---but 
---I] have a dreadful duty to perform’---puinting 
to the letter | held, and turning towards him its 
black seal. He saw it. He seemed rather star- 
tled or alarmed: motioned me, witha quick an- 
xious bow, to take a seat, and resumed his own. 
‘Excuse me, Mr. Hillary---but we.must be 
alone,’ said 1 pointing to Miss Gubbley, who had 
followed me with a suspicious and insolent air, 
exclaiming, as she stepped hastily towards Mr. 
Hillary—* Don’t suffer this conduct, sir! It’s 
very incorrect—very, sir.’ 

‘We must be alone, sir,’ 1 repeated, calmly 
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and peremptorily, ‘or | shall retire at once. 
You would never cease to repent that, sir,’ and 
Mr. Hillary, as if he had suddenly discovered 
some strange meaning in my eye, motioned the 
ertinacious intruder to the door, and she re- 
uctantly obeyed. I drew my chair near Mr. 
Hillary, who seemed, by this time, thoroughly 
alarmed. 

* Will you read this letter, sir?’ said 1, hand- 
ing itto him. He took it into his hand; looked 
first at the direction; then at the seal, and last- 
ly at me in silence. 

‘Do you know that hand writing, sir?’ I in- 
quired. 

He stammered in answer in the negative. 

* Look at it, sir, again. You oughtto know it; 
you must know it well.’ He laid down the let- 
ter; fumbled in his waistcoat-pocket for his 
glasses; placed them with infinite trepidation 
upon his forehead, and again took the letter into 
his hands, which shook violently ; and his sight 
was so confused with agitatien, that I saw he 
could make nothing of it. 

* It seems—it appeets to be—a man’s hand, sir. 
Whose is it? What isit about? What's the 
matter?’ he exclaimed, looking at me over his 
glasses with a frightened stare. 

‘] have attended, sir, a coroner’s inquest this 
letter dropped instantly from 
Mr. Hillary’s shaking hand upon the floor: his 
lips slowly opened. 

‘The writer of that letter, sir, was found 
drowned on Saturday last.’ I continued slowly, 
looking steadfastly at him, and feeling myself 
grow paler every moment— This day low the 


body—stretched upon the shutterof aninn. Oh, | 


those awful eyes! The hair matted and muddy! 
Those clenched hands—Horror filled my soulas 
1 looked at all this, and thought of you!’ 


His lips moved, he uttered a few unintelligible 
sounds, and his face, suddenly bedewed with 
perspiration, assumed one of the most ghastly 
expressions that a human countenance could 
exhibit. 1 remained silent, nor did he speak ; 
but the big drops rolled from his forehead and 
fell upon the floor. In the pergiane opposite, to 
which my eye was attracted by seeing some 
moving figure reflected in it I beheld the figure 
of Miss Gubbley: who having been no doubt 
listening at the door, could no longer subdue her 
terrified curiosity, and stole into the room on 
tip-toe, and stood terror-stricken behind my 
chair. Her presence seemed to restore Mr. Hil- 
lary to consciousness. _ 

‘ Take heraway—goaway—go—go’—he mur- 
mured, and I led her, unresisting, from the room, 
and, to be secured from her further intrusion, 
bolted both the doors. 


‘You had better read the letter, sir,’ said I 
with a deep sigh, resuming my seat; his eyes re- 
mained rivetted on me. 

‘1|—I—I—cannot, sir!’ hestammered. A long 

ause ensued. ‘ lf—she-—-had but called’—— 
gasped, but once---or sent---after her---her 
mother’s death’ and with a long groan he 
leaned forward, and fell against me. 

* She did call, sir. She came the day after her 
mae death,’ said I, shaking my head sorrow- 

ully. 
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* No, she didn’t,’ he replied, suddenly looking 
at me with astupified air. 

* Then her visit was cruelly concealed from you, 
sir. Poor creature, knowshe called.’ 

He rose slowly from the posture in which he 
had remained for the last few moments, clench- 
ed his trembling fists, and shook them with im- 
potent anger. ‘ Who---who,’ he muttered,--- 
‘who dared---[---[---I'll ring the bell. I'll have 
all the’—— 

* Would you have really received her, then, 
sir, if you had known of her calling?’ 

His hps moved, he attempted in vain to utter 
an answer,and sobbed violently, covering his 
face with his hands, 

‘Come, Mr. Hillary, 1 see,’ said I, ina some- 
what milder manner, ‘ that the feelings of a fa- 
ther are not utterly extinguished’---he burstinto 
vehement weeping---‘ and hope that---that--- 
you may live to repent what you have done; to 
redress the wrongs you have committed! Your 
poor persecuted daughter, Mr. Hillary, is not 
dead.’ He uttered a sudden sharp cry that 
alarmed me; grasped my hands, and carrying 
them to his lips, kissed them in a kind of ecstacy. 

‘Tell me—say plainly—only say—that Mary 
is alive’-—— 

‘ Well, then, sir, your daughter is alive, but’ 
‘He fell upon his knees, and groaned, *‘ Oh 
God, I thank thee! | thank thee! How I thank 
thee !’ 

I waited till he had in some measure recover- 
ed from the ecstacy of emotion into which my 
words had thrown him, and assisted in loosenin 
his shirt-collar,and neck-handkerchief, whic 
seemed to oppress him. 

*‘ Who—then’—he stammered— who was— 
ound drowned—the coroner’s inquest’—— 

‘Her poor broken-hearted husband, sir, who 
will be buried at my expense in a day or two.’ 

He covered his face with his hands, and cried 
bitterly. 

‘This letter was written by him to you, sir; 
and he sent it to me only a few hours, it seems, 
before he destroyed himself, and commissioned 
me to deliver it to you. Is not his blood, sir, ly- 
ing at your door ?’ | 

‘Oh Lord, have mercyonme! Lord—Christ 
—forgive me! Lord, forgive a guilty old sinner,’ 
he groaned, sinking again upon his knees, and 
wringing his hands. *I—1l am his murderer! | 
feel—I know it!’ 

‘ Shall I read to you, sir, his last words!’ said I. 

‘Yes, but—they'll choke me. [ can’t bear 
them. Hesank back exhausted upon the sofa. 
I took up the letter, which had remained till 
then upon the floor since he had dropped it from 
his palsied grasp, and opened it, read with falter- 
ing accents the following :— ; 

‘For your poor dear daughter’s sake, sir,—who 
is now a widow and a beggar, ahandon your 
fierce and cruc! resentment. I know that | ain 
the guilty cause of all her ara! I have suf- 
fered, and paid the full penalty of my sin! And 
l am, when you read this, amongst the dead. 

‘ Forgive me, father of my beloved and suffer- 
ing wife! Forgive me, as | forgive you, in this 
solemn moment,from my heart, whatever wrongs 
you have done me! 
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‘Let my death knock loudly at your heart's 
door, so that it may open and take in my suffer- 
Mary—your Mary, and our un- 
offending little one! I know it will! Heaven 
tells me that my sacrifice is accepted! I die 
full of grief, but contented, in the belief that all 
will be well with the dear ones 1 leave behind 
me. God incline your heart to mercy! Fare- 
well! So prays your unhappy—guilty son-in- 
law,—Henry Exviort.’ 

lt was a long while before my emotion, almost 
blinding my eyes and choking my utterance, 
permitted me to conclude this melancholy letter. 
Mr. Hillary sat all the while aghast. : 

* The gallows is too for me!’ he gasped : 
‘oh, what a monster! what a wretch have | 
been! Ay, ITllsurrender! I knowl’m guilty! 
It’s all my doing! I confess all! It was I—it 
was | put him in prison.’ I looked darkly at him 
as he uttered these last words,and shook my 
head in silence. 

*Ah! ] see—I see you know it all! Come 
then! Take me away! Away with me to New- 
gate. Any how you hike. I’ll plead guilty.’ He 
attempted to rise, but sank back again into his 
seat. 

* But--where’s Mary ?’ he gasped. 

Alas,’ [ replied, yet know that 
she is a widow! that her child isanorphan! She 
has herself, poor meek soul, been lying for many 
days at the gates of death, and even yet, her fate 
is more than doubtful !’ 

‘Where is she? Let me know---tell me or 1 
shall die. Let me know where I may go and drop 
down at her feet, and ask her forgiveness !’ 

* She is in a common hospital, a lying-in hos- 
pital, sir, where she, a few days ago only, gave 
birth to a dead child, after enduring, for the 
whole time of her pregnancy, the greatest want 
and misery! She has worked her fingers 
to the bone, Mr. Hillary,---she has slaved like a 
common servant for her child, her husband, and 
yet she has hardly found bread for them.’ 

“Oh! stay, stay, doctor. A common hospital! 
My daughter—a common hospital!” repeated 
Mr. Hillary, pressing his hand to his forehead, 
and starting vacantly at me. 

“Yes, sir—a common hospital!—Where else 
could she goto? God be thanked, sir, for find- 
ing such resources, such places of refuge, for 
the poor and forsaken! She fled thither to es- 
cape starvation, and to avoid eating the bread 
scarce sufficient for her husband ont her child! 
| have seen her enduring such misery as would 
have softened the heart of a fiend !—And, good 
God! how am I to tell her what has happened ? 
How I shudder at the task that her dead hus- 
band has im upon me!— What am I to say 
toher? Tell me, Mr. Hillary, for am con- 
founded—I am in despair! ow shall 1 break 
to her this frightful event?”—Mr. Hilla 
groaned— Pray, tell me, sir,” I continued, wi 
real sternness, “* what am | todo? How am I to 
face your wretched daughter in the morning! 
She has been unable even to see her husband 
for a moment since her illness. How will she 
bear being told that she will never see him 
again? I shall bealmost guilty of her murder !” 
I paused, greatly agitated. 


* Tell her—tell her—conceal the death,” he 
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“ and tell her first that all’s forgiven, 
anes accept my forgiveness, and me f 
Tell her—be sure to tell her—that my whole 
fortune is her’s—and her child’s—surely that 
——I will make my will afresh. Every half- 
penny ned ar to her and her child. It shall, so 

elp me a? 

“Poor creature !” I ex¢laimed bitterly, “ can 
money heal thy broken heart?” I paused. 
“You may relent, Mr. Hillary, and receive 
ai unhappy daughter into pest house agam, 

ut, believe me her heart will lie in her hus- 
band’s grave?” 

“ Doctor, doctor! You are killing me!” he 
exclaimed, every feature writhing unde: the 
scourgings of remorse. “Tell me! only tell me 
what canIdomore? This house—all I have is 
her's, for the rest of her life. She may turn me 
into the streets. I'll live on bread and water, 
they shall rollin gold. But, oh, where is she! 
where is she? I’ll send the 
He rose, as if intending to ring the bell. 

“No. no, Mr. Hillary; she must not be disturb- 
ed! She must remain at her present abode 
under the roof of charity, where she lies—sweet 
being ! humble and grateful among her sisters in 
suffering !” 

“I—I'll give a thousand pounds ‘o the charity 
—I will. I'll give a couple of thousands—so 
help me God, | will. And I’ll give it in the name 
of a Repentant Old Sianer. Oh, I'll do every 
thing that a guilty wretch can do. But I mus: 
see my daughter! 1! must hear her blessed in- 
nocent lips say that she forgives me.” 

** Pause, sir,” said 1 solemnly—you krow not 
that she will live to leave the hospital, or receive 
your penitent acknowledgements—that she will 
not die while I am telling her the horrid” —— 

**W hat has she yet to of it?” he exclaim- 
ed, looking aghast. 

“I told you so, sir, some time ago.” 

“Oh, yes you did—you did—but I ff 
Lord, Lord, I feel l’m going!” He rose feebly 
from the sofa, and {staggered for a moment to 
and fro, but his knees refused their support,and 
he sank down again upon his seat, where he sat 
— at me with a full glassy eye, while I pro- 

érded. 

Another melancholy duty remains to be 
peormed. I think, sir, you should see his re- 
mals.” | 

“ see the body!” Fright flitted over his face. 
‘‘Jo you wish to see me drop down before it, 
5? I see the body? It would burst out a 
leeding directly I got into the room—for I mur- 
ered him! Oh God, forgive me! Oh spare 

me such a sight!” 

“ Well sir since your alarm is so great, that 
sad sight is spared; but there is one thing you 
must do’’——l paused ; he looked at me appre- 
hensively—‘ testify your repentance, sir, by fol- 
lowing his poor remains to the grave.” 

not! It’s no use frightening me 
thus, doctor. I—I tell you I should die—I should 
never return home alive. But if you'll allow it, 
my carriage shall follow. I'll give orders this 
very night for a proper, a splendid funeral, such 
as is fit for my—my—son-in-law! He shall be 
buried in my vault. No, no, that cannot be for 
then,” —he shuddered; “ I must lie beside him! 
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| fered a syllable of sympathy throughout our ip- 


But, I cannot go to the funeral! Lord, Lord, 
how the crowd would stare at me! how they 
would hoot me! They would tear me out of the 
coach. No;” he trembled, “spare me that also! 
kind sir,spare me attending the funeral! I'll 
remain home in my room in the dark all that 
day upon my knees, but I cannot,nay, I will 
not follow him to the grave. ‘The tolling of that 
bell,” his voice died away; “‘ would kill me.” 

‘There is yet another thing sir. His little 
boy,”’ my voice faltered, “ is pay at my house 
perhaps you would refuse to see him, for he is 
very much like his wretched father.” 

“Oh bring him! bring him!” he murmured. 
* How I[ will worship him! what | will do for 
him! But how his murdered father will always 
look out his eyes atrne! Oh my God! whither 
shall | go, what must 1 do toescape? Oh that 
1 had died and been buried with my poor wife, 
the other day before | had heard of all this!” 

**You would have heard of it hereafter, sir.” 

“Ah, that’s it! 1 know it, 1 know what you 
mean, and I feel it’s true. Yes,I shall be damn- 
ed for what Lhave done. Such a wretch; how 
can I expect forgiveness? Oh, will you read a 
prayer withme? No, I'll pray myself; no.” 

‘“ Pray, sir; and may your prayers be heard! ~~... 
And also pray that I may be able to tell safely 
my awful message to your daughter, that the 
bldw may not smiteher intothe grave! And 
lastly, sir,” added, rssing and addressing him 
with all the emphasis and solemnity | could, ‘| 
charge you, in the mame of God, to make no at- 
tempt to see your daughter; orsend to her, till 
you see or hear from me again.” 

He promised to. obey my injunctions, implor- 
ing me to call upon her the nextday, and, grasp- 
ing my hand between his own with a convul- 
sive energy, so that I could not extricate it but 
with some little force. As I had never once of- 


terview, so I 


quitted his presence coldly and 
sternly, while 


threw himself down at full 
length upon the sofa, and I heard his half choak- 
ed exclamation, “Lord, Lord what is to become 
of | 

On reaching back drawing-room, | en- 
countered Miss Gubbley walking toand fro, ex- 
cessively pale andagitated. I had uncoiled that 
little viper, | had plucked it from the heart into 
which it had crept, and so far I felt that I had 
not failed in that night’s errand! I foresaw her 
speedy dismissal; and it took place within a 
day or two of thaton which I had visited Mr. 
Hillary. 

The next day about noon, I called at the lodg- 
ings where Elliott’s remains were lying, in order 
that I might make a few simple arrangements 
for a speedy funeral. 

**Oh, here’s Dr. ——!” exclaimed the. wo- 
man of the house, to a gentleman dressed in 
black, who, with two others in similar habili- 
ments, were just quitting. ‘These here gentle- 
men, sir, are come about the funeral, sir,of poor 
dear Mr. Elliott.”” I begged them to return into 
the house. “1 presume, sir,” said I, ** you have 
been sent here by Mr. Hillary’s orders ?”’ 

‘* A Mr. Hillary did me the honour, sir, tore- 

uest me to call, sir,’’ replied the polite man of 
eath with a low bow, ‘ and am favoured with 
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mains.”’ 


| ment and mortification. 


a gentlemanlike way”—— 


it. 


1 resolved, no splendid mocke 
foolery about his burial! I c 


ness !”’ 


sible, the touching injunctions 


grave, 


hope from the future. 


. 


He bowed with an air of mingled astonish- 


** It is my wish, and intention, sir, said I, that 
this unfortunate gentleman be buried in the 
ae and most private manner possible’”—— 

h, sir! but Mr. Hillary’s orders to me were, 
pardon me, sir, 80 very liberal, to do the thing in 


‘I tell you again, that Mr. Hillary has nothin 
whatever to do with the matter; nor shall I ad- 
mit of his interference. If you choose to obey 
you will precure a plain deal coffin, ; 
a hearse and pair, and one mourning Coach, an 
a grave in——~ churchyard, 

r. Hillary’s vault and bury there, if he will 

emit.” 


pe 
“I really think, sir, you'd better employ a 
, jee weer in a small way,” said he, casting a grum 
k at his twoattendants. I’m not accustom- 


“You may retire then, sifsat once 
and with a lofty bow the great underta 
drew. No! despised, persecuted, and forsaken 
had poor Elliott beentn his life ; there should be, 
, no fashionable 

for him not 
the vault of Mr. Hillary, but a’ grave in the 
humble eburebyard of ———~, where the poor| 
suicide might slumber in “ penitential loneli- 


He was buried as | wished, no owt atteudige | 
the funeral but myself, the proprietor-of 
house in which he had lived at the period of tis 
death, and one of his early.and humbleacquaim-.|. - 
tances, who had been present at his marri 
I had wished to carry with us, as chief mourner , 
little Elliott, by way of ‘far as 
but my wife dissuaded me fromit. “* Well, poor 
Elliott,” said I, as I took my last look into his 


“* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well !” 


Heaven forgive the rash act which brought his 
days to an untimely close, and him whose cruelty 
and wickedness occasioned, it !”’ 

I shall not bring the reader again into the 

ilty and gloomy presence of Mr. Hillary. His’ 
cond heart was indeed broken by the blow that 
poor Elliott had so recklessly struck, and whose 
mournful prophecy was in this respect fulfilled. 
Providence decreed that the declining days of 
the inexorable and unnatural parent should be 
clouded with a wretchedness that admitted of 
neither intermission nor alleviation, equally des- 
titute as he was of consolation from the past and 


And his daughter! O disturb not the veil that 
has fallen over the broken-hearted ! 


THE 
we 


the expression of his wishes, sir, to spare no ex- 
nse in showing his respect for the deceased. 
my men have just measured the body, sir, the 
shell will be here to-night, sir, the leaden coffin 
the day after, and two other coffins’’-—— 
“Stop, sir, Mr. Hillary is premature. 
has quite mistaken my wishes, sir. I act as the 
‘ executor of Mr. Elliott, and Mr. Hillary has no 
| concern whatever with the burial of these re- 


Mary Elliett lift itself up; for her heart lay 
buried in hér young husband’s grave, the grave 
dug for him by the eager and cruel hands of her 
father. In vain did those hands lavishly scatter 
about her all the splendours and luxuries of 
unbounded wealth; they could never divert 
her cold undazzled eye from the mournful image 
of him whose death had purchased them ; and 
what could she see ever beside her, in her too 
late repentant father, but his murderer!---Finis. 


THE GOSPEL. 


BY M&S. SIGOURNEY. 


Night wraps the realm where Jesus woke 
No guiding star the Magi see, 

And heavy hangs Oppression’s yoke, 
Where first the Gospel said ‘ be free.’ 


And where the harps of angels bore 
High message to the shepherd throng, 
*Good will and peace’ are heard no more 
To murmur Bethlehem’s vales along. 
Swarth [ndia, with her idol-train, 
Bends low, by Ganges’ worshipped tide, 
Or drowns the Suttee’s shriek of pain, 
With thundering song and pagan pride. 


On Persia’s hills the Sophis grope, 

_ Dark Burmah greets Salvation’s ray, 

E’en jealous China’s door of hope 
Unbars to give the gospel way. 

Old Ocean, with hig isles, awakes,— _ 
Cold Greenland feels mysterious flame, 


) And humble Afric wondering takes 


On her sad lips a Saviour’s name. 


Their steps the forest children stay, 
Bound in Oblivion’s voiceless shore, 
_ And lift their red brows to the day, 
Which from the opening skies doth pour. 
Oh aid with prayer that holy light 
Which from eternal death can save, 
‘And bid Christ's heralds speed their flight, 
Ere millions find a hopeless grave. 


Still in the forming hour of youth, 
Combine with Education’s sway ; 
Those seeds of heaven implanted truth, 
W hose fruit can never know decay. 


Kneel while unsulied joy doth glow 
Resplendent on the blooming cheek, 
And for the climes of heathen wo, 
A blest Redeemer’s pity seek. 
Blent sweetly with the classic page 
The love of Heaven, sublime and fair 
So beauty’s brow when dimmed with age, 
The lustre of the soul shall wear. © 


The adjutant of a volunteer corps, doubtful 
whether he had distributed muskets to all the 


Never again did the high and noble spirit of 


men, cried out, ‘all you that are without arms 
will please to hold up your | 
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Things in Naples. 

No. LXXX. — Nov. 1835, 

-, Our breakfast and our walks finished at ‘Terracina, 
alks not only over the hills, but among the fisher- 

men on the sands of the shore,—and our passports 

sigued, the most important act for the traveller of all, 

we bade adieu to that once famous city, and very 


soon entered the very passes of classic brigragdage, if 


I may apply the phrase to places, where it is probable 
inore robberies have been committed than in all the 
other places of the world. 1 venture to say, that no 
traveller for fifty years ever passed these passes with 
an easy heart, for here have flourished the most fa- 
mous brigands of the earth, from Mastrillo, whose 
head long decorated the gates of ‘Terracina, down to 
Ira Diavolo, the bandit of ltri. ‘lhese bandits once 
descended in masses trom the mountains whose sides 
overhang this road upon the sea, and then when they 
had plundered and murdered 'o their heart’s content, 
they fled to their mountain caves, and defied pursuit. 
Soldiers are now stationed thickly upon this road, but 
notwithstanding even the presence of their arms, a 
robbery is now and then committed, even to this day. 
The people all about have the air of bandits. The 
cloaks that they suspend over their shoulders, and 
their slouching hats, give them a sinister aspect that 
no man wishes to trust. Thenarrow pass immediate- 
ly beyond ‘l’errecina, was anciently called Lantule, 
and the classical reader will recognize it as the spot 
which was occupied by Fabius Maximus in the se- 
cond Punic war, to prevent Hannibal’s advance by 
the Appian Way. It is bordered upon one side by 
steep rocks and mountains, covered with an endless 
variety of beautiful flowers and shrubs, and on the 
other side it is washed by the sea. We journeyed 
along, as usual in such cases, talking earnestly of rob- 
bers and each deciding what we should do, it they 
- came, which was to give up our money, and thanks 
be to the system of letters of credit, this was not 
much, when we came safely enough, of course, to 
the end of the Pope’s dominions, where our passports 
were again signed, and. entered those of his Neapoli- 
tan Majesty, where successive scenes occurred. 

In Europe here, particularly in Italy, [ have a hor- 
ror upon entering a new sovereign’s dominions ; and 
which is most iv be feared, the bandits of the moun- 
tains, or the bandits of the custom house, isa ques- 
tion I have not decided yet. Since the police on the 
confines of the Po sent my companion and myselt over 
tis stream to be quarantined in a vile village upon its 
banks, I approach a man of authority with an in- 
stinctive dread. Judge then, how we must have [e!t, 
as a Neapolitan sallied from the gate of the barrier, 
with a pair of tongs in his hand, and demanding our 
passports, (ook ihem in tnese tongs, and then shrunk 
from us as if we were the plague. ‘I'wo soldiers with 
hxed bayonets, prevented our further progress, which 


iny new friend, (who, as I have said in a former let. | 


ier, had tumbled from the Alps by the laws of gravi- 
tation, into Rome) attempting, in unconscious inno. 
cence to make, came back to us with his hair erect, 
at the bayonets bristling in his eyes, demanding what 
on earth this meant. i 
course, we could not answer ; but after waiting a long 
time, the police officer came out, seeking an explana- 
tion of the German passport which my new friend 
had innocently got, he knew not how. ‘The German, 
however, was a step beyond the Neapolitan’s ken, 
and his Neapolitan Italian, particularly when he bel- 
lowed it out, to make us hear, twenty feet off, or 
more, was many steps beyend us; but at last we ex- 
plained, as we could, the German metamorphosis our 
American friend had gone through, as he had came 
* 


Not knowing ourselves, of 


into Italy through the German dominions, whom he 
permitted to pass—our quarantine in Rome it appears 
having been fully out, and the police and all its mi- 
nions hovered around us fora tec. We fed them of 
course,—ilere is no other way, and passing but a 
short distance further, we went through another mill 
which took toll sgain, when arriving at Fondi, four 
miles turther, we found that the Custom House Mill 
was yet to be passed, the worst mill of all. The 
custom house officers have the power to ransack a 
man’s baggage as they please; and in Italy, generally 
speakmg, they exercise this power less or more, ac- 
cording to the proportion that they think a man will 
pay to ve free from them, At Fond, the chief of the 
Custom House was one of the best built and as to 
seer ge beauty, the noblest man I ever saw. [lis 

ead, his whole figure, seemed to be shaped in Na- 
.ure’s best mould. Under our system of government, 
1 am certain, if there is any thing of inteilect to be 
judged ot by the tace or head, that such a man must 
have been one of the very first men of his age. | 
looked upon his commanding figure with the same 
interest with which I would study the Belvidere Apo!- 
lo ;—and yet for a Neapolitan dollar, that man let all 
vur baggage pass unexamined! 
this dollar in public, and he turned to his companions 
laughingly and said, “ New we wi!l lave some wine 
and a dinner!” Such are the debasing intiuences ot 
that order of society, which in some degree forces all 
to be knaves, and thus not only degrades the charac- 
ter, but even the intellect of mankind. ‘The King 
rules by force, and taxes unwiling subjects by force, 
The people in revenge turn knaves, and cheat and rob 
when they think it can be done with impunity. A 

overnment sustained who!ly by force over an unwil- 
ing people, must never expect to have subjects that 
are honest. ‘I'he reward of such a state of society is 
for the knaves, not the virtuous. ’ 

Our second night’s tarry was at Mola di Creta:— 
We had passed Iitri, which is one of the most misera- 
ble bandit looking like villages in one of the prettiest 
countries on earth,—a country abounding with vines, 
figs, and the like good things of this world. ‘The Ce- 
notaph of Cicero is shown upon this road, erected to 
mark the spot where this, the greatest and “the last 
ot the old Romans,” wasslain. Even the little path- 
way mentioned by Plutarch, as turning from the Ap- 
pian Way down to the coast, when he was hasteniig 
to embark, is shewn by the people. ‘The read is lined 
with antiquities, and in walls and vineyards, they are 
to be seen. Hereabout, but antiquaries dispute upon 
these spots, was the famous villa of Cicero, his ‘For- 
mianum, as it is catled, which once was so splendid a 

lace that Cicero boasts of it and says—* BasiLiican 
abeo, non villam.” A hotel cailed Villa di Cicerone 
now stands upon a villa which they suppose to be his, 
and in its garden are yet seen ruins of the Formianum. 
‘This, however, was not one of Cicero’s villas, spleudid 
as it was, for it appears that this great man not only 
knew how, but had the means to enjoy all the eom- 
forts, and the physical, as well as the intellectual lux- 
uries of this life. On an eminence above Mola, is the 
tomb of Munatius Plancus, the disciple of Cicero, 
which is of a circular and magnificent torm, like the 
mausoleu:':: of Cecilia Metella, near Rome. At a 
short distance across the Bay, is the ancient city of 
Greta, which derives it name from Caieta, the faithful 
nurse of Acneas, whom he buried here. This ancient 
city rises on a little tongue of land out of the ocean 
as it were, and makes a beautiful appearance in the 
distance. It was near the harbor of Gaieta that 
Ulysses landed on his return from Troy, and having 
sent some of his men to examine the coast, Anti- 
phates, King of the Laestrygones, a giant, and a can- 
nibal, seized them, devoured one, and by hurling 
rocks, sunk the whole fleet ot Ulysses, save the war. 


And we gave him 
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ries. Beggars are thick, and importunate. 
the saddened relics of a once famous bay where Ro- 


mans loved. to live, and whose praises the Roman 
poets sang. 


‘The third morning we were up at early dawn, and 
off as usual on our journey. The ancient Liris was 
passed this day, now called the Garijogliav. Near 
this river was the ancient Minturne, but above all 
that is to be seen of it now are the remains of an 
aqueduct, a theatre, and an amphitheatre. A marsh 
im this neighborhood was the spot to which Marws 
thd, when he fell into the power of the magistrates of 
Minturne. ‘The reader will recollect that this Marius 
was the proud victor of Carthage, who disputed with 
Sytla the emnire of Rome, but who, obliged at last 
tu fly from Rome, was treacherously landed in these 
marshes at the mouth of the Liris, by the sailors to 
whom he had entrusted his lite. At length the magis- 
trates of Minturne found him here, concealed hy a 
cottager, and dragging him quite naked from the fens, 
condemned him to death; but as no citizen could he 
found to undertake this office, a Gaul or Cimbrian 
was hired. ‘The Gaul proceeded to his dungeon with 
his sword'in hand to destroy him, but a glance trom 
the eye of Marius, and the question “ Dost thou dare 
to kill Marius,” unnerved his arm, that he threw 
down the sword and fled, crying, “1 cannot kill 
Marius.” ‘The ;evple ot Minturn struck with as. 
tonishment, remorse ensued, and pity also,and Marius 
was let loose, anda vessel was given him to seek exile 
in another land. Carthage, the scene of his former 
ylory was the exile to which the winds drove him at 
last, but as soon as he landed there a Roman officer 
warned him off. Struck dumb with grief and surprise, 
he uttered not a word, and the officer demanding 
‘*what answer he should carry back to the Preetor,” 
“tell him,” he replied with a deep sigh, “that thou 
hast seen the exiled Marius sitting upon the ruins of 
Carthage,” and then in the happiest manner proposing 
the fate of that city aud his own as warnings to the 
Pretor. Such circumstances as these, and those alone 
as they are recalled in journeying by the very spots, 
give iiterest to a road which otherwise would have 
no charms. 


We coasted along during this day’s journey the hills 
that produced the old Falernian wine, which Horace 
aud other Roman Poets quafled, and boas‘ed of so 
much, and which in their day was more famous than 
are now the renowned vineyards upon the Rhine.— 
‘I'he mons Massicus was in tull sight, but not with its 
groves of old, nor its branches shining in the sun.— 
‘The mode:n Capua was the next place that attracted 
our attention, but this Capua is nearly three miles trom 
that other Capua, that eltera Roma too, asit was 
called, where the invading armies of Hannibal re. 
posed alter the fatal battle of Cuma,—and whose soft 
and subduing climate enervated him and his troops, 
and thus saved Rome itself. Modern Capua is but 
a dirty place, and but little :s left even ot the ruins of 
the ancient, but are what remain strewn over fields 
and vineyards as if to impress the traveller with the 
most melancholy ideas of fallen greatness, when he 
recalls to his mind the fact that this city once vied in 
splendor even with Rome itself. Aversa was our 
resting place for the third night, for we chose to 
enter Naples by day, and not in the darkness of night, 
which began to cover us by the time we were there. 
Early on the morning ef the tourth day, we entered 
the beautiful and lively city with happy hearts, wearied 
with our journey, and rejoicing in seeing life and sou! 
once more in the people among whom we were.— 
Rome was so sombre that there we always felt as if 
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rior’s own vessel. A fleet of fishing boats now oc- | we were in a tomb, but here all is action and vivacity 
cupy this sea, The race of men upon the shore, seem | and it is the first city I have seen, since 1 
to be stricken by poverty, and all its attendant mise- | den, that reminds me of any thing like what is daily 

All is but | visible in the busy cities of ourown land. Never was 


left Lon- 


there a city that made a more charming impression 
upon me as | entered it. ‘The happy contrast it has 
with Rome is perhaps charm enough, but the novelties 
here are vi commanding interest—the curious cos- 
tume of men and horses—the strange exhibitions of 
character in the streets, where all the people seem to 
live—the squadrons ot the Lazzaroni, &c.—in short 
such things as might be expected to be seen where all 
houses are turned inside out, as it were, and thus all is 
ee visible that only the household gods witnessed 
elsewhere. B. 
Things in Naples. 
No. LXXXI, Nov. 1835. 


Lackily is it that Naples is about the end of things 
to be seen in Italy, and that much of that which is to 
be seen here is unlike what js to be seen any where 
else.. 1 have seen so many churches splendid in out- 
ware architecture, and princely in the decorations 
within, that I enter one now a task. I have seen so 
much of palaces, that even a woodman’s hut would 
béa better treat. Paintings begin to lose their charm, 
and even Sculpture ceases to have that divinity which 
in my eyes it once had. A man’s eyes become fa- 
tigued with splendor, as his appetite with sweets. ‘Tra- 
velling and sight-seeing in Italy, at last begin to be as 
labor, a duty paintul to be done, and one longs for re- 
pose, as if one was exhausted by study. I am quite 
weary myself, and I am quite sure too, that you must 
be weary of me, wandering, as | have been for a long 
time, among scenes which can little interest you in 
a land so utterly variant from this that I see here. 


Thus lucky is it that Naples is at least the begin- 
ning of an end of the glories of Italy, and that this 
end is so diversified as to sharpen the eyes even of the 
dullest and saturated traveller. The smoke, the fire, 
the flames, and the earthquake of Vesuvius are bere. 
That unearthed city of the dead, Pompeii, is also 
hereabout. ‘Ihis is the land of the Camean Sibyl, 
and the ‘T'artarus and the Elysian fields of the poets 
are here. It an American were to make Naples his 
first landing ground, as he put foot in this old world, 
his senses would be stubified by the strangeness of all 
things about him, but the constant novelues met with 
in months of travelling, have taken away from me al- 
most all of that thrilling sensation that novelty first 
seen, inspes; and 1 have even crept up the sands of 
Vesuvius and walked down its awtul crater, over fire 
and sulphur, with but common emotion. I will not 
keep you long in Naples then, though there are sights 
enough to be seen to make a book of letters out of. — 
I am anxious to get to Paris, and I shall travel there 
now, as fast as the maila will carry me, for Sicily is 
inaccessib'e under the present quarantine regulations 
of Naples,—and if 1 go to Greece, I can see no pros- 
pect of getting back in this tever-fear that now 
rages in Italy, as to block up almost all the means ot 
communication. Every day I have reason to say, and 
to believe that quarantines are worse than the plague 
. the cholera, for they shut me up, on whatever side 

turn. 


I ascended Vesuvius in company with my com- 
anions, among the first things L did in the vicinity of 

aples. A tempting morning allured us from our 
homes on this mountain excursion; but no sooner 
were we on the sides of Vesuvius, than the rain fell 
in torrents, and the wind blew the smoky sulphury 
vapor so in our faces, that, choaked as we were, 
every step cost us infinite pain. —Two of my com. 
panions mounted on donkeys, and ascended on them 
till we cane to the ashes that no donkey can over- 
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come with a man upon his back, while two others of 


the party, one of whom was mysell, trusted to our well | 


tried legs, and commenced the ascent on foot. Two 
boys followed us with wine, and grapes, and bread, 
and eggs, which they well knew they could find a 
market for on high, as fatigue and exhaustion made 
us hungry or thirsty. Our route at first was among 
the vineyards that skirt the base and sides of Vesuvius, 
lands devastated, yet enriched and made luxuriant by 
the lava, and producing one of the most precious 
wines of Italy, the value of which may be known 
from its name of Lacryma Christi, or tears of Christ! 
We toiled up over the various strata ef earth, the lava, 
&c. on our way,—now marching between what was 
once a boiling stream of lava,—now among pulveris- 
ed ashes and cinders, and now over huge masses of 
stones, minerals and metals, all partly and irregularly 
fused and melted together, yet afterwards congealed 
in the oddest and most singular forms—with rocks, 
cuves, and fissures rolled together like the waves of 
the sea, or some torrent blackened over, as it is tum- 
bling down the cliffs. Our eyes marked out the course 
of the several streams that various eruptions had 
taken. We enjoyed what is said to be one of the 
most delightful views in the world, as well as we 
could, drenched in rain as we were. Naples and its 
bay were within this view, with the islands upon it, 
and so were the plains of La Campagna Felice, the 
happy country, as it is called. The ascent was not 
exceedingly difficult till we were within a mile of the 
highest summit, when it became one of the most 
inful I ever made, for it was not only steep, but our 
oothold was in the ashes which slid from under us, 
every step we took; and in addition to this, the sul- 
pkureous air that the wind drove in our faces, almost 
stopped respiration, as we would puff and puff to 
mount an inch higher. Many a time I thought I 
must give up, as I sank down in the ashes, unable to 
breathe the dreadful air, but when the vapors would 
clear away, I would mount again, and thus with reso- 
lutiun I puffed onward and upward, till at last my 
heart beat with joy, as I found myself on somethin 
that resembled level ground. But even here I seal 
not see where I was, the vapor was so thick, blown as 
it yet was directly in our faces, and our guide, I am 
sure, might have conducted us all to the A soon of the 
crater, and then have tumbled us in with impunity, 
blinded as we were. At last, he put us in, and under 
the shelter of a little crater, where on one side we 
were protected from the storm and the vapor, having 
by our feet spouting flames, and in every cavity be- 
side us, the intensity of the heat of an oven. In this 
magnificent fireeplace, we devoured the bread, the 
wine and the grapes, and there roasting our eggs, 
made as excellent a repast as we could » Ate ‘he 
rain fell upon us, it is true, but the heat dried us as 
fast as we were wet. I turned to my right, and found 
an over coat of mine, with which I had made so inany 
campaigns, that the worse it looked the more 1 valued 
it, burnt through and through on the lava rock where 
I hung it to dry. My shoes were finished too ;—and 
my companions upon examination found themselves 
well scorched while they were laughing at me. Our 
little crater chasm became too hot for us in fact, and 
we sallied out in the storm again, over the lava bil- 
lows now congealed, to see the grandest of all the 
craters, whence came all the smoke, the rocks and the 
flames. Along we went feeling our way as it were 
blinded by the vapor or the smoke, and coughing and 
suffocating almost, as the sulphur rushed in upon our 
lungs. Certain Lam, that if I could only have seen 
Satan here, I never should have had doubt that this 
was his home, for never did description or fancy put 
him in so awfala place. At last lcame upon his ver 
throne, as it were, for I presume it is settled that his 
throne sinks as deep in the earth as the thrones of 


other princes rise above it. This throne, 1 fancied, 
might be the very crater of the volcano, and horrid 
and direful enough was the pit, even to be the throne 
of Satan himself! I looked into this awful hole of 
fire, and attempted to descend, and did descend some 
distance down its sides, but the smoke, the pitchy 
vapors, and sulphureous streams soon drove me back. 
I gladly regained the upper regions again, and all the 
ambition Pose felt to agit a peep into the regions 
below, was suffocated at once. Our guide told us 
there were days,—il Vesuvius was quiet,—when we 
could descend to the bottom of the crater, but surely 
this was not one. Thus amply satistied with the 
drenching, steaming, smoking and suffocating we had 
undergone, we bade adieu to the summit, and began to 
tumble down the ashes on the side of the mountain 
which we had ascended with so much pain. Our de- 
scent downward was rapid enough, and as we leaped 
from spot to spot, we would at times sink in the ashes 
almost up to our knees. Soon we were at the Her- 
mitage, where visitors tarry all _? when they wish 
to see the rising of the sun from Vesuvius’s summit, 
or to see the flames amid the darkness. Anon we 
were among the vineyards below, and at the town 
of Portico, where our carriage awaited to take 
us to Naples. A few minerals purchased—our guide 

id: and we were off—and thus ended our visit to 

esuvius. 

One of our next visits out of Naples was to the far- 
famed Pompeii—distance about 12 miles. We hired 
a carriage in Naples, and at early morn were upon 
our way. By ten o’clock we were in the street ol 
the tombs, and upon the gate of that city, which from 
the year 79 was lost, till accident discovered the place 
where it was, in 1750. If I were to undertake to tell 
all that is now to be seen in this city, 1 should but 
make a catalogue, and interest no one, and therefore 
I will limit myself imas brief a description as possible. 
Unearthed as Pompeii now is, with its roofless houses 
that the superincumbent weight has tumbied in, the 
first impression is not that this is the mansion of the 
dead of so many centuries, and this impression is 
strengthened by the fresh and almost new appearance 
that all the buildings exhibit, but when one sees so 
many-tombs lining a single street, and when one sees 
streeis so narrow, houses so small, and so strangely 
built, that first impression soon yields to another 
which shows that this city is not of this century, nor 
even of many of the past that have goneby. Modern 
you see it is not, for there is nothing modern in all 
its arrangements. ‘The middle ages, you also see, 
have left no stamp upon it, for there is nothing of a 
gothic, or Saracen, or Arabic look. ‘Thus the mind 
wanders backwards, till it fixes itself upon a period, 
when it finds as it were an illustration in a city res- 
cued from the dead, and yet preserved in all its fresh- 
ness, of the books and ot the classics of other days, 
with which his reading has made him familiar.— 
Pompeii 
is a city-of"a Magna Grecia bequeathed to us, as it 
were. We have in it one of the very best histories of 
the Past, and such a history as no book can tell.— 
Before 1 had seen.this city, 1 had no idea of the inti- 
mate links that were between our times and the 
times of old. The barbarian invaders of Italy never 
finding Pompeii, buried in ashes as it was, of course, 
could never disturb or overthrow aught that was in 
it, and even ‘Time and age were defied, for what these 
ashes had hidden, ceased to grow old any longer, and 
thus Pompeii has come down to us, just as it was 
when its inhabitants fled {rom its walls in terror of 
the eruptions of Vesuvius. ‘Thus we stept into a city 
nearly eighteen hundred years o'd, but old age has 
not touched it, and we see the habitations of the men 
of that day, which they seemed but a moment before 
to have left for us to visit. How many things we see 


w exposed as it is to the light of the sun,’ 
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all like the present day, and how little time has chang- 
ed us in much of life. In the pavements of the streets 
can be seen the very holes that the wheels of the car- 
riages had worn which was to me one of the freshest 
relies of old antiquity. Thimbles, needless, perfumes, 
false hair, eyebrows, cosmetics, flesh-scrapers, paint 
and rouge were found in some of the boudoirs of 
some of the women. Vanity you see, was the same 
then, eighteen hundred years ago, as itis now. The 
horror of the ent go of that awful day when Pompeii 
was overwhelmed, is best seen in the villa of Diomed, 
which is but a little way out of the city. Two skele- 
tons were found in his garden, (who had been proba- 
bly flying towards the sea,) that nearest to the door 
had keys in one hand, and a gold ring, ornamented 
with two separate heads, in the other, and not far 
from these skeletons were found fragments of silver 
vases, and a linen wrapper, containing eighty-eight 
ere of silver money, ten of gold, and nine of bronze. 

n ry yo is seen what was a reservoir for fish, 
and a Jet d'eau, ancient wine jars are still resting in 
the cellar, against the walls, to which they are giued 
by dust and ashes: and here the skeletons of eighteen 
grown persons, and two children (one quite a baby,) 
were discovered. Perfect impressions of each corpse 


‘were distinguishable in the dust and pro- 


bably drifted through the loopholes into this cellar.— 
Several necklaces, with other gold ornaments, silver 
and bronze, a piece of coral, a comb, &c. were among 
the valuables which in the fright, a young woman, 
who was one of the skeletons, had grasped in her 
hands, when she with the family, fled to this cellar 
for a retreat. Copies of these necklaces, as well as 
of many other cunons things in Pompeii, are now 
manufactured and sold in Naples, and it is becoming 
quite fashionable to wear them at the present day. 
As we went into the city by the Via Domitiana, as 
it was called, the road upon which were the tombs, as 
upon the Appian Way eut of Rome, not only tombs 
are seen among which the Pompeians seemed to have 
their seats of pleasure, without that fear of the pre- 
sence of the death that now besets all of us of this 
day,—but an inn is seen, where strangers were 
ed, when strangers were not permitted to sleep 
within the walls of the city. This inn appears to have 
been capacious, and to have been provided with 
horses and carriages, as remains of a cart, the tire of 
wheels with six spokes, the skeleton of a donkey, and 
a piece of bronze resembling a horse’s bit, were fouud 
there. ‘The excavation of the portico of this inn 
brought to light five human skeletons, four of which 
(locked in each other’s arms) are supposed to be those 
of a mother and her children, who on reaching the 
portico, were suffocated by showers of ashes. Close 
tu the city gate is seen the sentry box, which was also 
occupied by a soldier who died at his post, as a skele. 
ton, a lance, and the crest of a helmet were found 
within it. On entering the cy another inn is seen, 
with all the appendages of a Traiteur’s kitchen, &c. 
A building cailed a Coffee House, is also here, but 
thus called without much reason, as coffee was a 
drink that the Greeks and Romans were ignorant of. 
Probably it answered the purpose of the Restaurants 
of the present day. It may have been the place where 
the ancients bought their vomits which they were ac- 
customed to take—the wretches—when they wanted 
to do justice to a good dinner! The House of the 
Vestals with the word salve (welcome,) wrought in 
mosiac, was also shown. The Anatomical Theatre 
is not far off, where were found above forty chirurgi- 
cal instruments, some resembling those of modern 
times, and others of which the use is unknown. The 
Custom House, and a soap manufactory, and a public 
Banking House, are here pointed out. ‘The house of 
Caius Sallust is among the remarkable houses shown. 
A Fountain of peculiar beauty adorned the Quad- 
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rangle, and opposite to the door of entrance was a 
small flower garden, in which the Trielinum for sum- 
mer dinners still remains. In the rooms appropriated 
to the females of this house, are tolerably well pre- 
Served paintings in fresco, such as Diana and Acteon, 
Europa, Phryxus and Helle, Mars, Venus and Cupid. 
The room which contains the last mentioned picture 
is beautifully paved with African marbles, and paint. 
ings. In a neighboring lane was discovered the 
skeleton of a woman supposed to be the mistress of 
the mansion, with three of her servants. A small 
quantity of money, a silver mirror, which Grecian 
ladies carried about them, Intagli set in gold rings, a 
pair of ear rings, a necklace composed of gold chains, 
and five gold bracelets were found among these skele- 
tons. 

As we went on yet further, our conductor, who is 
an officer appointed by the government, and who 
watched us narrowly lest we should plunder ‘a relic, 
pointed out a farrier’s shop. then the abode of a Ballet 
Master, decorated with Frescoes representing musi- 
cal instruments, theatrical scenery, &c.—a chymnist’s 
and druggist’s shop,—and a Restaurant, among other 
buildings. A house called “the House of a Dramatic 
Poet,” was one of the most expensive and elegantly 
adorned private dwellings that we saw. Beautiful 
F rescoes were found in this house, which artists class 
with the best productions of Raphael. Thus you 
see, that even in the art of Painting, if their judgment 

true, we are not ahead of the ancients. What 
most struck me, as I looked upon this House, was 
the classical and rich manner of decoration, and 


/thuugh we of the present day, 1 soon learnt, may 


boast of our superior comforts, yet we are far from 
being able to boast of superior elegance. For ex- 
ample, the walls of their apartments were painted all 
over, with many subjects, of which the following is a 
specimen :—Dedalus flying to Magna Grecia, Icarus 
submerged into the Cretan sea, although a Marine 
deity attempts to save him—Combats ot Warriors on 
foot, and Amazons in cars,—and the parting inter- 
view between Achilles and Briscis. ‘The most beau- 
tiful ancient Mosaic hitherto discovered was fuund in 
the quadrangle of this house. It is now removed to 
Naples. It appears to represent the rehearsal of a 
Drama, and is composed of several figures, among 
whom sits an old man, encircled by six persons, one 
being completely masked ; another on the point of be- 
ing masked; a third in the act of taking off her mask, 
perhaps to ask the old man for another, and a fourth 
though apparently disposed to put on a mask, listening 
to what passes. 

But { must hurry on to “ the Public Baths,” but yet 
I cannot stop here further than to say, that as a com- 
mentary upon ancient authors, from Homer down, it 
is one of the best in the world, for the traveller even 
to this day sees the manner in which these establish- 
ments were regulated, when bathing was almost as 
much the business of life as eating is now. Alter 
viewing these, we passed to many others, with open 
courts that had been richly decorated, from: whence 
not only frescoes had been taken, but statues in mar- 
ble and in bronze, and mosaics too. When these 
buildings were first disinterred, all was found as it must 
have been on the very day of that dread calamity, 
when the inhabitants were destroyed. ‘Their kitchen 
utensils even as well as the ornaments of their per- 
sons, were as they left them, and when tripods are 
found in one room, pots may be tound in another.— 
The Temple of Fortune when first discovered was 
full of marbles. ‘The apartments appropriated to the 
sacerdotal ministers of the goddess are seen on the 
right of this Temple, where was discovered a slab of 
marble recording their names. We leafn from an in- 
scription, that ““ Marcus Tullius Cicero, son of Mar- 
cus, erected at his own private expense, this Temple 
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to Portima Augusta,” and thus it seems that in the 
old as in our times, rich individuals erected their tem- 
ples to their gods, as we do to ours. The Forum 
Civile is one of the most integgmting spots in Pompeii. 
At the northern end of this onée splendid Forum, are 
the remains of a stately Temple supposed to have 
been @dnsecrated to Jupiter. Here, in this Forum, 
now so desolated ; the people once assembled to learn 
the news, and to discuss important subjects, and here 
the national festivals and religious ceremonies were 
celebrated. On the right of the Temple of Jupiter 
stands a splendid and spacious edifice which was con- 
secrated to Venus. The Basilica, or principal Court 
of Justice is not far off. Elsewhere is seen the tem- 
ple of Romulus, and the Pantheon. Near the Pan- 
theon are ranges of shops, and in those shops were 
tound scales and hooks, inkstands, lamps, measures for 
liquids, &c. ven in the fish shops, were frescoes 
representing fishes. ‘The Triangular Forum inter- 
ested us much, and so did the Tragic Theatre, but the 
‘Temple of Isis interested us more. Bulwer in his 
Pompeii has given an interést to this spot, and indeed 
to all Pompeii, for taking the liberty of the romancer, 
he has put men in the streets, and Priests at the altar, 
and thus we think we see Pompeii as it was. One of 
the untortunate Priests of Isis, or his skeleton rather, 
was found with a sacrificial axe in his hand, seeming 
as it were, to be making an effort to escape the dread- 
ful consequences of the eruption, by hewing his way 
out of the kitchen door. Another seems to have 
loaded himself with the treasures of the ‘Temple, and 
fled, but was overtaken by death in the vicinity of the 
Tragic Theatre, where his skeleton was discovered, 
with 360 coins of silver, 42 of bronze, and 8 of gold, 
wrapped up in cloth so strong as to have sustained no 
injury by the lapse of seventeen centuries. Others of 
the Priests are supposed to have caught up the sacred 
hatches, and attempted to cut themselves a passage 
through the walls of their Temple, while some are 
auppeees to have been suffocated when sleeping, a 
others had no time to escape, or felt it a direliction 
from duty to abandon their goddess, ‘The Comic 
Theatre and the collossal Amphitheatre, with its thirty 
row of seats, are also aor the things that must be 
seen. Only three hundred skeletons have as yet been 
disinterred at Pompeii, from which it appears that 
the inhabitants, generally speaking, made their escape. 
What may be called the moveables of Pompeii, have 
been chiefly removed to the Museum in Naple for the 
purpose of preserving them, but nevertheless, Pompeii 
as it Le is one of the great curious sights of this great 
world. 


We spent about eight hours in this city in which 
there dwells not now a soul, and we could with plea- 
sure, if time had permitted, have staid there for days. 
I parted from its walis through a gate opposite that 
which we entered, and as my eye saw in the distance 
other cities that had grown up around the base of 
this fearful Vesuvius, that had thus buried such a city 
here, I could not but feel that there was a temerity 
in the conduct of the inhabitants. ‘There stood the 
awful mountain even now, and if not muttering and 
thundering in all its ancient terror, yet strong in its 
capacity to act again, as the clouds of smoke that 
rolled from its crater, taught us. Pompeii, whose 
streets teemed with inhabitants, whose ports were 
crowded with vessels, whose people were the gayest 
and the liveliest of the sunny clime,—buried in ashes, 
and lava,—lost under ground for centuries even from 
the knowledge of man. There it stands now almost 
in its ancient glory, as an awful history of what a land 
this is, and yet the people build, and live, and sing, 
and dance ae, even when Vesuvius is rolling his 
stream of fire down his sides. Herculaneum is sunk 
under ground. The sun never enters it, but over it 


, another city has grown u 
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and the carriage rolls now 
almost where were the clouds before. I left Pompeii 
with an impression that I had been paying a visit to 
the dead seventeen centuries old, and I felt for the 
day that [ had been living with the ancients in their 
own homes. Butas 1 moved towards Naples, and on 
Sunday, as it was, saw the crowded throng that filled 
the streets of every town, the vision was dissipated at 
once. Krom death, I had stepped to the busiest life as 
it were. Antiquity was in a moment forgotten when 
in the crowd of Naples, for with such a people all 
one can think of in of them, ‘The pitchy smoke, and 
the lurid flames of Vesuvius have no terrors for them. 


The present is all they think of, and the past is + 


them but a song. 


OUR HOME. 


Our Home! Oh! how that word can cheer 
Our wand’ring, lonely way, 

Recal the scenes so lov’d and dear, 

The friendships of our vernal year, 
The morning of our day ; 

The hopes that brightly did appear— 
Of bright, but transient ray. 


Our home ! it brings our childhood’s hours, 
The thoughts so “ fancy free,” 

The joys, that bloom’d like summer flowers 

Amid the sweet sequestered bowers 
Of Love and Poesy— 

The fears, that like Spring’s earliest showers, 
Gave rainbow hopes of glee! 


Our home ! there lives in memory 
The one we loved so well, 

Our meetings ’neath the evening sky, 

The eloquently breathing sigh, 
The weeping, sad farewell ; 

The vows we pledged when none were nigh, 
The thoughts unspeakable. 


Our home! ah! where are those that shed 
A halo round the spot ? 

Some are far hence o’er ocean’s bed, 

Some numbered with the early dead 
Now share the common lot; 

For us, howe’er Fate’s shaft be sped, 
They cannot be forgot! 


Our home! until life’s closing day 
That word our hearts shall cheer, 

When brightest feelings shall decay, 

Withering like autumn flowers away, 
That still shall linger here, 

And with hope’s pure enlivening ray 
Shall dry the parting tear. 


REMEDIES. 


For sea-sickness, stay at home. 

For drunkenness, drink cold water. 

For gout, board with the printer. 

To keep out of jail, keep out of debt. 

To please every body, mind your own business, 
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FROM THE NATIONAL ATLAS. | 
DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS, 


On the Sensibilities and Eccentricities of Men of 
Genius: with Remarks on Poets. 


The herd of servile imitators bring every thing 
into disgrace by affectation and excess. In those 
departments of literature which require genius, this 
is more particularly the case. For a little while 
the tinsel copier becomes the rage of the public, till 
the glare of his colours satiates; and then, as the 
tide suddenly turns, the just fame of the original is 
drawn back into the vortex, and is sunk in one com- 
mon ruin. Qn these occassions, every yelping cur 
joins in echoing the cry of contempt, and some new 
whim engages the temporary curiosity of the mob. 

There was a time when Rousseau was the idol 
of the admirers ‘ genius, and all his weaknesses 
and extravagances were respected as the necessary 
concomitants of his extraordinary powers. Imme- 
diately there arose multitudes of absurd followers, 
who having at length corrupted the judgments of 
their indiscriminate readers, brought neglect and 
condemnation upon their original. For some 
years, therefore, we have heard the mob, the learned 
as well as the unlearned mob, talk in terms of uniform 
contempt and anger, of what they are pleased to 
call “the morbid sensibilities of sickly genius.” 
Were this disapprobation confined to pretended 
feelings, of which the discovery requires a very 
small share of sagaciousness, it would be just: but 


it seems as if they meantto put their mark of scorn 


on every eccentricity of him who lives in that high 
temperament, in which alone works of genius can 
be produced, 

“ Can we believe that Burns would have posses- 
sed the powers to produce his exquisite poem of 
“Tam O’Shanter;” without having often trembled 
at some of those images, which the expansive blaze 
of his genius has there painted?” Without a con- 
tinued familiarity with all those hurried and impe- 
tuous feelings, which brought him to a premature 
grave, could he have written those enchanting songs, 
which breathe so high a tone of fancy and passion * 
In the cold regions of worldly prudence, in the sel- 
fish habitations ef dull propriety, may be found 
riches and health, and long life, and an insipid re- 
spect: but if he who is born with the higher 
talents, long accustomes himself te the discipline of 
such habits, the splendour of his imagination will 
become impenetrably huddled up in the fogs of this 
heavy atmosphere, and he will scarce be adequate 
to higher efforts of intellect than one of “ Nature’s 
fools.” 


When Beattie gave up his ambition to metaphy- 
sical philosophy, he ceased to be a poet. The lyre 
of Edwin, which had breathed all the soul of poetry 
in his first canto, began to flag and grow dull in the 
second ; and then lost its tones, and never vibrated 
for the last thirty years of the owner’s life. I certain- 
ly am too prejudiced to give a candid opinion ; but 
I would have preferred a few more stanzas, in the 
style of the first, fromthe minstrel’s harp, to all the 
bulky volumes of prose that Beattie wrote. 


DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


How delightful to have left a perpetual memorial 
of those “ten thousand glorious visjons,” which 
ere always floating across the brain of the highly 
endowed! But for those, who possess the ability, 
to go to the grave without having preserved a relic 
of them; to have suffered them to have passed, 
“ like fleeting clouds,” without one attempt to leave 
a memorial of the aspirations of a more exalted na- 
ture, is a mortifying reflection, which must depress 
true genius even to despondence. He, in whom 
nature has sowed the seeds of vigorous intellect, 
may be thrown into stations where there is nothing 
to fan the flames within him; in that case it is 
probable he may never discover any qualities above 
the herd of mankind; but an internal restlessness 
and discontent will prey upon his spirits and embit- 
ter his life. 

There are no writer’s criticisms so calculated to 
stifle the habits and the efforts of genius as those of 
Johnson. The cause of this is to be sought partly 
in the truly “morbid” propensities of his temper, 
and partly in the history of his life. I suspect that 
in the early resolution 


“ Nullius jurare in verba magistri,” 


he soon sought originality at the expense of truth. 
His love of contradiction, therefore, became a dis- 
grace, and, finding, in preceding biographers, too 
much inclination to panegyrize the subject of their 
memoirs, and to contemplate them with a blind ad- 
miration, he determined to show the powers of his 
anatomising pen, and to tear off the veil of respect 
that covered them. Thus he was pleased to seize 
every opportunity of exhibiting their personal frail- 
ties, and mental defects; and of treating them some- 
times with anger, and sometimes with haughtiness. 
But there was another circumstance which had a 
tendency to warp the justice of his sincere opinions. 
Early in life, he had probably discovered the incli- 
nation of his own imagination to predominate dan- 
gerously over hisreason. On this account he used 
every exertion to subdue it; to reduce it to the se- 
verest trammels of argumentation, and the most 
sober paths of mental employment. Hence he ac- 
quired a habit of prefering the lower departments of 
the muse; he best liked reasoning in verse; dry 
ethical ceuplets; and practical observations upon 
daily life. His private feelings hesitated between 
Dryden and Pope; and all the praise he has given 
to Milton, or Cowley, or Akenside, or Collins, or 
Gray, is extorted, penurious, and mixed with every 
degrading touch that the ingenuity of his acute 
mind, and force of his energetic language could in- 
troduce. 

The public received these disingenious lives with 


ill-tempered avidity. They who had never known 


what it was to be warmed by the flights of fancy, in 
whose torpid heads the descriptions of Eden, the 
wailings over Lycidas, and all the imagery of Co- 
mus never raised one corresponding idea, but who 
concealed their lamentable deficiencies of mind be- 
fore the awful name of Milton; now that they 
were sanctioned by Johnson, beldly gloried in their 
want of taste. All the gall which they had been 
so long nourishing in their hearts, was now vomit- 
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STANZAS, 


ed forth without restraint, and the cry, which dull- | amends for the smallest deviations from prudence of 


ness had always secretly disseminated against the 
abberrators of genius, was avowed as the dictate of 
sense and truth. 

Johnson is a proof, among a thousand glaring 
proofs, how little the wisest men “know them- 
selves ;”’ and how eften they pride themselves on 
points in which they are strikingly deficient. His 
great boast seems to have been his attention to 


“That which before us lies in daily life.” 


Yet did ever any man more offend the proprieties 
of daily life than Johnson? His unhappy and 
neglected person, his uncouth dress, his rude man- 
ners, and his irregular habits, required the full emi- 
nence of his fame, and force of his talents, to 
counterbalence his offensiverness. Yet probably he 
would have exclaimed 


“Non tali auxilio, non detensoribus istis!” 


He seems to have thought that he himself required 
no such set-offs. And, if we judge him by the 
rules by which he judged others, such set-offs cught 
net to have availed. 

But [ trust that 1 shall never judge by rules so 
harsh, and, in my opinion, so unwise. I regret the 
depravity of Johnson’s taste, and I lament that ex- 
cess of envy and pride, the unconquerable disease 
of his disposition, which, in spite of all his efforts, 
too frequently overpowered his reason. But I vene- 
rate his vast abilities, the strong and original eper- 
rations of his mind, his force of ratiocinatien, and 
his luminous and impressive language. 1 venerate 
also the mingled goodness of his heart, his melting 
charity, his exalted principles, his enlarged moral 
notions, and the many sublime virtues of his mixed 
and unhappy life. But this is not all: according 
to the sentiments I have expressed, I necessarily go 
even farther. ‘To me it appears that some of his 
most offensive eccentricities were strongly connect- 
ed with his most prominent excellencies. 

To the constant abstraction of his mind, to the 
perpetual operation of thinking, we must surely at- 
tribute much of the neglect of his person, much of 
his inattention to polished manuers and the etiquette 
of the world, and much of his irregular mode of 
life, But to thisalso is certainly attributable the 
clearness and arrangement of his ideas, the readi- 
ness of his thoughts upon every subject that was 
presented to him, and the perspicuity and happiness 
of his style. 

Let us hear no more reflections, then, on the 
“morbid” sensibility of the votaries of fancy. He 
whose feelings are not acute, sometimes even to 
disease, can never touch the true chords of the lyre. 
To be in constant terror of exceeding the cold 
bounds of propriety, to be perpetually on the watch 
against any transient extravagance of mind, is not 
to be apoet. _It is not true that eccentricity alone 
does not constitute genius; and he who is known 
only by his foibles, unaccompanied by its advanta- 
ges, deserves little mercy. And little can he ex- 
pect to meet with it, if he recollects that, in the 
censorious eye of the world, even the happiest at- 
tainments of mental excellence, wili make but little 


conduct. 

That chilling philosophy which demands the re- 
concilement of qualities nearly incompatible, has 
always appeared to me far from true wisdom. We 
may lament, but we sheuld attempt to soothe and 
treat leniently, the little ebullitions of that fire, 
which at other times is exerted to enlighten and 
charm us. We should pity rather than despise the 
pangs that springs from that thorn, which is too 
often at the breast of those who delight us by their 
songs. 

In thus venturing opinions so uncongenial with 
those of the great as well as little vulgar, I am 
aware of the extent to which I expose myself. The 
selfish worldling, the interested parent, the strug- 
gler in the paths of ordinary ambition, the stupid, 
the cold hearted, the sensual, all will exclaim, “ If 
such be the eflects of poetry, heaven defend me and 
all my connections from being poets!” Poor things! 
they need not fear; poets, they nay rest assured, 
are not made out of such materials! B. 


STANZAS. 


Oh! steal not thou my faith away, 
Nor tempt to doubt the trusting mind— 
Let all that earth can yield decay, 

But leave this heavenly gift behind ; 
Our life is but a meteor gleam, 

Lit up amid surrounding gloom— 

A dying lamp, a fitful beam, 

Quenched in the celd and silent tomb. 


Yet if, as holy men have said, 

There lies beyond that dreary bourne, 
Some region where the faithtul dead 
Eternally forget to mourn ; 

Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chain, 
The burning wild, the black abyss— 

I shrink not from the path of pain, 
Which endeth in a world like this. 


But oh! if all that nerves us here, 

When grief assails and sorrow stings, 
Exists but in a shadowy sphere 

Of fancy’s weak imaginings ; 

If hopes, tho’ cherished long and deep, 
Be culd and baseless mockeries, 

Then we'come the eternal sleep, 

Which knoweth not of dreams like these. 


Yet hush! thou troubled one! be still; 
Renounce thy vain philosophy : 

Like morning on the misty hill, 

The light of truth will break on thee. 

Go -—search the prophets deathless page— 
Go—question thou the radiant sky, 

And learn from them, mistaken sage! 

The glorious word—* Thou shall not die!’ 
ANON. 
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636 
JUDGMENT. 


‘And I saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before God: and the boeks were opened: and an- 
other book was opened, which is the book of life: 
and the dead were judged out of those things which 
were written in the books, according to their works. 
‘And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; 
and death and hell delivered up the dead which 
were inthem: and they were judged every man 
according to their works.” Rev. xx. 12, 13. 
Various portions of Scripture assure us of a day 
of account; of a day in which God will “ judge the 
world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given assurance unto 
all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 
Acts xvii. 31. 

Let me not meditate on the day of judgment to 
propose questions which no ingenuity can solve, 
but to strengthen my faith, and to urge me to live 
more and more in the agreement with the gospel.— 
The day of judgment is the day of universal assem- 


sion; of everlasting separation. ‘I’o what serious 
and awful considerations am I led by each of the 
expressions which J have here used ! 


- 
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use his wealth; the great man his influence; and 
the scholar his learning? How do men in general 
use their time and talents in their several stations ? 
Do not most men live as if there were no day of ac- 
count; as ifthey might live with impunity accor- 
ding to their own will? 

But do not serious Christians remember the day 
of judgment as they ought? They know that the 
Lord Jesus will come on the throne of His glory, 
that all men will be assembled before Him, and 
that he will give to every man according to what 
he has done in the body. With this knowledge 
and admission, do they duly remember that em- 
phatical question? “ What manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godli- 
ness, looking for and hasting unto the coming of 
the day of God?” We speak of the day of judg- 
ment; and yet we live too much as if we would 
never be judged. 

Let me bring the subject home to my own seul. 
« Every man shall give account of himself to God.”’ 
I shall see that solemn day; I shall behold the 
Judge; I shall give an account of myselfto Him ; 
[ shall stand on his right hand, or on his left; I 
shall hear the summons to glory, or the sentence to 
banishment and woe. 


Surely I ought to think often of these things, and 
to allow them to sink into my heart, and to influ- 
ence my conduct and conversation in the world. 
Can I possibly employ my time and talents vainly 
and foolishly, when I remember the day of account ? 
My inquiry, in the anticipation of that day, always 
ought to be, What does the gospel require me to be 
and todo? Am acting in such a manner as to 
be approved at last ? 


If I look on my former days, [ see abundant 
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JUDGMENT. 


| cause of repentance. Tell me not of my virtues, 
or of my good actions. My sins, imperfections, 
omissions, and unprofitableness, are ever before me. 
Where is my refuge ? Where is my hope? If thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared.” 

I look on the present, and then forward to the 
future. Thou knowest, 0 Lord, my weakness and 
corruption. In vain, while thinking on the solem- 
nities of the last day, do I make resolves, unless 
Thou art pleased to give me power to act in agree- 
ment with them. It is only through thy mercy 
and grace, O Lord, that I can live wisely and faith- 
fully, superior to my spiritual adversaries, and dili- 
gent in the improvement of my talents, so that I 
may finally give account of myself before Thy 
tribunal, with joy and honor. 

Ye careless Christians! think of the future judy 
ment, and begin to be earnest about your salvation. 
Here you may shine in splendor, or riot in plea- 


bly ; of examination ; of discovery ; of final deci- | 


sure, or waste your time in idleness and vanity: 
but what will your condition be in that day, if your 
life be spent in mere worldiness, and if the momen- 
tous concerns of the soul and eternity be now trea- 


Alas! comparatively few seem properly to medi- | 
tate on this eventful day. How does the rich man | ture judgment, and be not “weary in well doing.” 


ted with careless and cold indifference ? 
Ye faithful followers of Christ! think of the fu- 


Improve your talents, as responsible beings. Let 
your faith be productive of good works. Strive to 
do good in your day and generation. Be diligent 
and persevering. ‘Thus your honour will be great 
before an assembled world. It is not thus written: 
“ Who will render to every man according to his 
deeds: to them who by patient continuance in well 
doing seek for glory and honour and immortality, 
eternal life.” 

O my Soul! think thou of the future judgment, 
and remember that no sin will then escape detec- 
tion, and no good thing then will go unrewarded. 
Let all thou art, and all thou hast, be employed to 
the glory of God. While thou confidest in redeem- 
ing mercy, let the consideration of the last day 
urge thee to be watchful and diligent in working 
out thy salvation with fear and trembling. 

Holy and merciful God, thy word assures me of 
-a judgment to come; may I duly consider that 
awful day, and be enabled through thy grace so to 
believe, and to order my conversation in all things, 
that I may be found to have been a good and faith- 
ful servant. Grant this I beseech Thee, for the 
sake ot Jesus Christ our Redeemer and Advocate, 
Amen. JONES. 


Suiting the action to the word.—A colored 
gem’man well stiffened, stocked, and collared, 
strutted into Fulton market a few days ago, and 
with all the dignity of a Bashaw, toed a couple 
of fowls, for he could not stoop to handle them.— 
He toed them with his polished boot and de- 
manded the price of them. ‘Six shillings,” 
said the white vender of chickens. ‘“ Pshaw,” 
said the great man of ebony, pulling out of his 
fob a glittering brass watch,---“ | will give you 


four shillings for them, and only ten minutes to 
consider.” 
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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 


DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 


The admiration which this painting has excited 
in the mind of every spectator, is chiefly attributed 
to the complete personification of those striking 
passages in the Revelations, which had previously 
been faintly traced in the mind as mere idealiza- 
tions of the inspired writer. But those dim and 
half formed associations of horror, which had been 
felt in reading the vivid and terrible description in 
the new testament, are on viewing the pictures, 
changed into almost the tangible reality of terror. 
In the former case, the image existed in the 
mind only; in the latter, the impression is formed 
by the more forcible evidence of the sences, and is 
proportionably stronger. 

Mr. West has depicted the King of Terrors with 
the physiognomy of the dead in a charnel-house, 
but animated almost to ignition with inextin- 
guishable rage—placed on his head the kingly 
crown, and clothed the length of his limbs with a 
spacious robe of funeral sable. His uplifted right 
hand is entwined with the serpent who first brought 
Death into the world, and he launches his darts 
trom both hands in all directions with a merciless 
impartiality. In. the foreground his horse rushes 
forward with the wildness of a tempestuous ele- 
ment, breathing livid pestilence, and rearing and 
trampling with the vehemence of unbridled fury.— 
Behind him is seen a demon bearing the torch of 


Discord, with a monstrous progeny of the reptile 
world— 


“ All prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
‘Than fables yet half feign’d or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgans and hydras, and chimeras dire.” 


The masterly delineation of the PALE HORSE, 
strikes the attention immediately. The expres- 
sion which the painter has succeeded in giving to 
the head of the animal, is absolutely appalling.— 
Tue Riper on tar Waite Horss, is supposed to 
represent the King of kings going forth “ conquer- 
ing and to conquer,” to bruise the head of the ser- 
pent, and finally to put all things under his feet.— 
He 1s therefore painted with a solemn countenance, 
expressive of a mind filled with the thoughts of a 
great enterprise; and he advances onward in his 
sublime career with that serene majesty in which 
Divine Providence continues, through the storms 
and commotions of the temporal world, to execute 
its eternal purposes. 

The sensation of pity is strongly awakened by 
the group, in the foreground. It represents a family 
belonging to that class of society who are supposed 
to be safe beyond the reach of the ordinary casual- 
ties of life, but who are still not further remote 
from the darts of death. It is here that the painter 
has attempted to excite the strongest degree of pity 
which his subject admitted, and to contrast the sur- 


rounding horrors with images of tenderness and 


beauty. The mother, in the prime of life, is re- 
presented as having expired in the act of embracing 
her children, and the wo of sudden death is still 
more emphatically expressed in the lovely infant 
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that has fallen from her breast. The husband de- 
precates the wrath of the spectre that advances 
over them all, while the surviving datghter catches 
hold of her mother, sensible only to the loss which 
she has sustained by the death of a parent. 

In the right hand division in the picture, the ar- 
tist has shown the anarchy of the combats of men 
with the beasts of the earth. The chief of the hu- 
man figures in this division, is one in the act of 
launching his javelin at a lion, which has seized 


and brought down a man and his horse. In the 
charaeter with the javelin, Mr. West has endea- 
voured to delineate that species of strength, which 
enables some men to face, with an undaunted 
countenance, the rage of the most ferocious ani- 
mals. His look affords a fine contrast to the 
alarm and terror of the man who is seized by the 
enraged lion, which he had wounded with his spear. 
Below them is a youth who has broken his lance 
in the combat, and received a fatal blow on the 
head; behind them a horseman comes forward 
with an uplifted sword, in the act of striking at a 
lioness that is springing upon him and his horse. 
But the story of this group would have been in- 
complete, had the lions not been shown conquerors, 
to a certain extent, by the two wounded men who are 
thrown down as overcome beneath the hoofs of the 
horse of Death. ‘The one with his back towa ds 
the spectator seems to regain his strength, and, by 
still holding his dagger, indicates a wish a to renew 
the tight ; the other, irrecoverably dashed out of the 
/ combat, and, having lost his weapon, grasps at the 
‘head of his horse with a useless exertion of bewild- 
ered sense. The pyramidal form of this large divi- 
sion is perfected by a furious bull torn by dogs as he 
tosses on his horns the body of a youth. 

We shall conclude this notice with an extract 
from a letter of Mr. Leslie, to the present proprietor 
of the painting :-— 

“ At the time Mr. West made his noble present 
to the Pennsylvania Hospital, his pecuniary affairs 
were by no means in a prosperous condition. He 
was blamed by those who did not know this, for 
selling the first picture he painted tor them; but he 
redeemed his pledge to them, and I can bear wit- 
ness of his great satisfaction, when he heard that 
the exhibition of it had so much benefitted the in- 
stitution, 


“« He had begun his own portrait to present to the 
hospital. It was a whole length on a mahogany 
panel; he employed me to dead colour it for him.— 
He had also made a small sketch of a picture of Dr. 
Franklin, to present with it. The doctor was seat- 
ed on the clouds, surrounded by naked boys, and 
the experiment ef proving lightning and electricity 
to be the same was alluded to.’ 


“The success of the Healing in the Temple, en- 
couraged the painter, and he produced in rapid 
succession, ‘The Descent of the Holy Ghost 
on Christ at the Jordan,’ ten feet by fourteen— 
‘The Crucifixion,’ sixteen feet by twenty-eight— 
'¢The Ascension,’ twelve feet by eighteen—and 
‘The Inspiration of St. Peter,’ of corresponding ex- 
‘tent. The great painting of ‘ Christ Rejected,’ and 
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the still more subline * Death on the Pale Horse,’ | 
enlarged and altered froin the picture, which he had 
carried to Paris in 1802.” 

This great work was executed when the artist 
was nearly 80 years of age. Soon after, “he be- 
gan to sink, and although still to be found at his 
easel, his hand had lost its early alacrity. It was 
evident that all this was to cease soon ; that he was 
suffering a slow, and easy decay. ‘The venerable 
old man sat in his study among his favourite pic- 
tures, a breathing image of piety and contentment, 
awaiting calmly the hour af his dissolution, With- 
out any fixed complaint, his mental faculties unim- 
paired, his cheerfulnnss uneclipsed, and with looks 
serene and benevolent, he expired 11th March, 
1820, in the eighty-second year of his age. He 
was buried beside R-ynolds, Opie, and Barry, in | 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The pall was borne by no- 
blemen, ambassadors, and academicians; his two 
sons and grandsen were chief mourners; and sixty 
coaches brought up the splendid procession of the 
illustrious dead.” 


TO MY MOTHER’S MEMORY. 


My Mother! weary years have pass’d since last 
] met thy gentle smile ; and sadly then 

It fell upon my young and joyous heart, 

‘There was a mortal paleness on thy cheek, 

And well I knew, they bore thee far away 

With a vain hope to mend the broken springs— 
The springs of life. And bitter tears I shed 

In childhood’s short-lived agony of grief 

When soothing voices said that thou wert gone, 
And that I must not weep, for thou wert bles! 
Fu'll many a flower has bloom’d upon thy grave 
And many a winter’s snow has melted there ; 
Childhood has pass’d and youth is passing now, 
And scatters paler roses on thy path ; 

Dim and more dim my fancy paints thy form, 
Thy mild blue eye, thy cheek so thin and fair, 
‘Touch’d when I saw thee last, with hectic flush, 
Telling, in solenin beauty, of the grave. 

Mine ear hath lost the accents of thy voice, 
And faintly o’er my memory comes at times 

A glimpse of joys that had their source in thee. 
Like one brief strain of some furgotten song. 
And then at times a blessed dream comes down, 
Mission’d, perhaps, by thee from brighter realms ; 


And wearing all the semblance of thy form, 
Gives to my heart the joy of days gone by. 
With gushing tears 1 wake; O, art thou not 
Unseen and bodiless around my path, 
Watching with brooding love about thy child ? 
Is it not so, my mother ? I will not 

Think it a fancy, wild, and vain and false, 
That spirits good and pure as thine, descend 
Like guardian angels round the few they loved, 
Oft intereepting coming woes, and still 

Joying on every beam that gilds our paths ; 
And waving snowy pinions o’er our heads 


When midnight slumbers close our aching eyes. 


TO MY MOTHER’S MEMORY—THE TWO STUDENTS. 


FROM THE NATIONAL 


THE TWO STUDENTS, 


OR LOVE AND CRIME, 


By Milford Bard. 


“Non amo te, Zabidi nec possum dicere quare; 
Hoe solum scio, non amo te, Zabidi.”—Marr. 
~—I do not love you, I cannot assign a reason, 
But this 1 know, that I do not love you. 


‘The proper study for mankind is man,’ says the 
great Pope, and certainly there is no study more 
deep, more extensive, more abstract, and yet appar- 
ent. Human nature is a paradox from beginning 


‘to end, and there is nothing in which extremes 


more frequently meet than in man. There is not 
more difference and change in the fashions than in 
the passions, the feelings, the funcies, and follies 
of mankind, and those passions, feelings, fancies 
and follies, are often as lasting as life. With the 
same intensity that he hates he will love, and love 
will oft times in the same heart through jealousy 
or slighted affection, turn to hatred, bitter as gall, 
and unrelenting as death. There is bu one step 
from love to revenge, and that step is jealousy. The 
same arrow with which Cupid wounds the heart, is 
often caught by revenge, and tipt with a dart, poi- 
soned with Upas. We often conceive a love or 


hatred for the individual at the first sight, and ever | 
after, perhaps hate him because we are not ac» 4 


quainted with him, and will not be acquainted be- 


‘cause we hate him; thus forever throwing from us 
_one who possesses, it may be, all the requisites of 


lasting friendship or love. 

Henry Scarborough, was a young man of good 
natural endowments, but of violent, and at times of 
uncontrolable passions; his father residing near 
Boston, possessed a competency. He resolved on 
giving his son a liberal education, that he might 
be fitted for the higher walks of life, he having 
felt the want of it in himself. The father, how- 
ever, was fearful of the result, knowing the head- 
strong will and impetuous disposition of his son.— 
He had often been heard to express fear that 
Henry would contract wild and pernicious habits, 
and blight the hopes he had long cherished for the 
success of his only son. Mr. Scarborough had 
one son and daughter. He was a high minded 
honorable man, and but for the deficiency, nay, 
entire want of education, might have filled some of 
the highest political seats in the country, so great 
was hts popularity. But his popularity, as in most 
other instances, was in a great measure owing to 
his wealth, for it is an undeniable fact that the 
world ts more prene to bow down at the footstool 
of wealth than at the shrine of virtue, or before the 
temple of gemius. Too often is this the case when 
the possessor has not a single redeeming virtue, not 
even charity, for his worshippers are generally dis- 
appointed in their hopes of gain. It is this adora- 
tion which is paid to wealth that makes our coun- 
trymen so greedy of gain, and so loth to part with a 
single dollar, 
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THE TWO STUDENTS. 


Henry Scarboreugh, was well known by the in- 
habitants of New Haven, during the period of his 
collegiate studies. His purse was always full, 
though he was ever scattering it to the winds, for 
such was his influence over his father, that he dared 
not deny his demands for money. With most of 
the students of Yale College he wus on familiar 
terms, and particularly with those who were wild 
and dashing blades. As I said before, he possessed 
good, or ordinary natural endowments, but not 
brilliant talents; for he was an extremely hand- 
some young man, both in features and form, and it 
is remarkable that the portraits of all persons of 
great genius, I have seen, are the reverse of beauti- 
ful. Mirabeau, was the ugliest man in France, and 
then Pope, was an uncouth creature, as well as Dr. 
Johnson, the leviathan of literature. Witness also, 
the Miss Porter’s and a hundred others. Henry 
Scarborough, was celebrated for beauty among all 
the young ladies of New Haven, and he was toast- 
ed to intoxication by them. Henry had now com- 
pleted his twentieth year, and ceuld read the clas- 
sics tolerably. 

‘Is not that Dick Brinsley,’ enquired Henry one 
day as he stood en the opposite side of the street.— 
‘I hate that fellow mortally ; he always appears like 
a serpent in my path.’ 

“You surprise me,’ returned Frank Ingham— 
‘why, sir, he is famed, and justly too, for being one 
of the most interesting, amiable and inoflensive 
young men in College. Besides he possesses 
splendid talents, and bore away the laurel at the 
last examination, as you very well know.’ 

This was a damper to Henry, especially the lat- 
ter part, as Henry very well knew to his own mor- 
tification, that Richard Brinsley had on that occa- 


sion, completely thrown him in the shade, though 


it was done without any notice of it on the part of 
Richard. It was noticed, however, by the audience, 
and the very thought of his rival and classmate’s 
great superiority stung him to the soul. 

‘T hated him,’ said Henry, ‘the very first time I 
gazed upon his monkey face and uncouth form, for I 
saw something in him that I did not like, and that 
feeling of repugnance is not diminished.’ 

‘But you certainly have some cause for hating 
him,’ returned the warm hearted Frank. 

‘He is so infernally proud in the first place,’ said 
Henry, ‘and secondly ; 


‘Nay, interrupted Frank, ‘there never was a 
man more divested of that anti-republican 

‘Then I am a liar,’ retorted Henry, his face 
flushing with anger. ‘You shall not call me so 
with impunity.’ 

‘*Tis folly to be angry at what was not intend- 
ed,’ coolly replied Frank. ‘But another reason.’ 

‘Well, in the second place, he is so—so—so 
mean hearted, so niggardly and penurieus.’ 


‘ Without meaning any disrespect, that is not the 
case. He is retired and studious in his habits, and 
seldom or never found out with the wilder ¢elass of 
students, but that he is penurious or mean, I 
never can agree. Why, sir, he has given more in 
charity to the poor than any other student of Yale.’ 
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‘But sir, give us an instance of his liberality,’ 
exclaimed Henry, his eyes flashing fire. 

‘I can do that readily,’ returned Frank. ‘It 
was but a week ago that a particular croney of 
yours got himself into difficulty, and not having the 
ready money, would certainly have been under the 
necessity of looking through iron windows, had not 
Richard Brinsley stepped forward, advanced the 
money, and set him at liberty. The best of the 
matter is, that Richard was a stranger to him.’ 

‘I will engage,’ said Henry, ‘that Brinsley owed 
him, or had the payment secured.’ 

‘Neither, upon my honor,’ returned Frank, ‘for 
the fellow left College, witheut paying him a cent.’ 

‘Well, sir, if you take sides with him, I shall 
take the liberty of entertaining the same opinion of 
you.’ 

‘You can do as you like sir, in that respect,’ 
sneered Frank, ‘ but you cannot find a lady in all 
New Haven, that will not vindicate his character 
as I have done, for he is an especial favorite with 
the fair sex. Further. sir, ] never can entertain 
any other opinion,’ 

‘You then espouse his cause, demanded Henry, 
trembling with suppressed passion. 

‘I hope I never shall hear innocence villified, 


- without stretching the arm of protection.’ 


‘ Mark well yeur words, sir, for you must answer 
for them,’ exclaimed Henry, haughtily. 

‘It is not my desire,’ returned Frank, coolly, ‘ to 
create disturbances, but if you feel that I have in- 
jured you, I stand ready at any time to render you 
any satisfaction you may desire.’ 

Henry did not expect such firmness in his ad- 
versary, and cooling away with the promise that 
he should see him again, departed to his lodgings. 
Upon enquiry, he found that Frank had been at 
West Point, that he was a dead shot, and he there- 
fore prudently declined sending a challenge. But 
his hatred of Richard Brinsley, increased in a ten- 
fold degree, and hearing some ladies casually speak- 
ing in high terms of Richard—he knew no bounds 
to his vengeance. He sought every opportunity in 
conversation to traduce his character, and invented 
stories, but to little effect. It happened one even- 
ing at a party, that he was in the act of telling a 
dark story, which had for its object the injury of 
Brinsley, when luckily he stepped in at the. very 
moment his name was falling from the lips of 
Henry. Confusion ensued, he endeavored to elude 
the inquiry of Brinsley, but he was resolute in ex- 
posing to the company the motives of Henry; and 
that the story was a tissue of falsehoods, from be- 
ginning to end. Exposure was the consequence, 
and Henry sneaked away a bitterer foe to Richard 
Brinsley than ever. Henry, hewever, mistaking 
the forbearance and contempt of Richard for cow- 
ardice, determined on punishing him openly or 
covertly for the mortifying exposure. He now 
saw himself the shunned of the ladies, ‘and the 
contempt of his comrades, with the exception of a 
few. 


It was a cool, dark and gloomy evening in No 
vember, that Richard Brinsley was walking in the 
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suburbs of New Haven, with a lady u:on his arm, 
whom he was escorting home. At an unexpected 
moment his head rang as though a thousand can- 
nons had been discharged. ._He had received a 
blow from behind, which not being sufficient to 
bring him to the earth, he wheeled and beheld a 
man disguised, holding in his hand a dagger, which 
he had just drawn from his bosom as he saw Brins- 
ley wheel to attack him. Richard raised his cane 
and rushed at him. Henry made several ineffee- 
tual attempts to reach his body, but without effect, 
till at length with a bold effort Richard struck a 
heavy blow upon the arm of Scarborough, and the 
dagger fell frem his hand. It had no sooner fallen 
than he drew from his pocket a pistol, which a de- 
scending blow also severed from his grasp. They 
were bota now in the hands of Richard, and fear 
came upon the soul ef Scarborough. ‘The rising 
moon behind a dense and dark mass of clouds, shed 
only sufficient light upon the scene for the comba- 
tants to see each other. Henry Scarborough seeing 
Richard Brinsley in the act of raising the pistol to 
fire it in the air, supposed that he was about to 
strike a deadly blow with the dagger, and fell pros- 
trate on the ground in an agony of despair. 

‘Spare me for the grey hairs of my father,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘if not for my own sake.’ 

‘You have basely attempted to assassinate me, 
and your life is in my power,’ said Richard, ‘but 
take it at my hands, I have never injured you and 
wish not now to harm to you. [f your soul is sus- 
ceptible of any of the finer feelings of our nature, 
you will never attack again the man who has ge- 
nerously given you the life which you have forfcit- 
ct by your conduct,’ 

Richard now turned away on his heel, and be- 
thought him of the lady, but she had fled and given 
the alarm. Several persons at this moment came 
up and took Henry into eustody. Richard in the 
pure generosity of his heart plead for him in the 
name of his father’s respectability, and begged that 
he might be released, inasmuch as he was an in- 
fatuated young man led away by passion. By and 
through his earnest appeals, Henry was-spared the 
mortification that would have ensued. 


When Richard returned home to the house of 
his aunt, he found that he was bleeding profusely 
from the back part of his head, where he had re- 
ceived the blow. No evil consequences however 
ensued from it, and he thought no more of the cir- 
cumstance, not even speaking of it to any one, or 
if he did allude to it or heard it spoken of by the 
few that knew it, he always palliated the offence by 
saying that Henry was a misguided young man, 
possessing by nature an impetuous disposition. 


Richard Brinsley, was the son of respectable, but 
poor parents of the seciety ef Friends, who both 
died when Richard was in his sixteenth year, leav- 
ing him to struggle fur his own subsistence, and to 
take charge of an orphan sister, only eight or nine 
vears of age. Possessing talents of the first order, 
the parenfs strained every nerve to give their son a 
good English education. By means of this he sup. 
ported his young sister for two years, when a dis- 
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tant relative died and left him a small fortune, suf- 
ficient to send his sister to a female seminary, and 
himself to Yale College. Here he had made rapid 
progress, and expected to graduate with all the ho- 
nors at the next commencement. He resided with 
his aunt, Mrs. Brummel, who kept a boarding house, 
in New Haven. Richard was distinguished for the 
great excellence of his moral character, for his for- 
giving disposition, and for his high sense of true 
honor, unpolluted by the false sense of the world.— 
He was considered in point of talent the flower of 
the institution ; being distinguished alike for his 
sober and studious habits, and for his brilliant and 
rapid acquirement. He appeared to possess an 
aptness for any thing. He acquired a language er 
a science apparently without effort, and entered into 
the conceptions of the author without the least dif- 
ficulty. His mechanical genius was of the first 
order, for during his leisure hours, he had con- 
structed scientific instruments and machines, which 
excited the curiosity and admiration of many dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. 


The soul that is not distinguished for great grati- 
tude, for a generous and noble action, is always 
characterized by great meaness. It was thus with 
Scarborough, in the latter case. He now hated 
Richard Brinsley, with a fixed and unrelenting 
animosity. ‘The very fact, that he was indebted for 
his life to the ferbearance and generosity of the 
man he hated, rendered his hatred a thousand times 
more bitter. But he could not openly avow it or 
openly attack the object of his animosity, for he 
knew that public indignation would visit him ; and 
that the feelings of the community would rise up 
against him. But he sought every clandestine op- 
portunity that offered to injure one whose soul was 
all melting kindness, and who knew net the feei- 
ing of envy or revenge. Henry despised him for 
his superiority in talents, virtue and noble conduct, 
and the very act of forbearance which saved his life, 
degenerated in his view into villainy. ‘The gener- 
ous reader may be startled with unbelief at conduct 
sO gross and inhuman; yet, nevertheless, such in- 
stances are too common, and to be met with almost 
every day, where men conceive a bitterness te- 
wards each other without any apparent or just 
cause. Look around you my dear reader, and see 
if you cannot mark the individual who hates his 
neighbor, because he is more virtuous, more 
wealthy, or more talented. Mark the expressions 
of the envious when they cry out—‘I do not like 
that man, he is too proud, too penurious, or too 
godly given.’ You will hear these expressions 
every day, and see their attempts to injure those, 
who, if they were better acquainted with, would 
prove noble and generous souls. 


Richard Brinsley, had been sometime paying his 
vows at the shrine of Miss Caroline Bower’s beauty, 
and the fact that she gave a more willing ear to the 
protestations of Richard, than to those of Henry, 
made the latter more acrimenious in his resent- 
ments. ‘The fact was Caroline was a beautiful and 
intelligent girl, in the very bud and bloom of young 
existence, having only just reached her seventeenth 
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year, with all the freshness and feeling that cha- 
racterize the heart at that period of life ; for it is a 
well known truth that the heart is then more pure 
and free from the art and dissimulation which 
creep into it in after years, when long communien 
with the world has cerrupted the unpractised af- 
fections. Caroline Bower's was no coquette, but 
on the contrary, she was pure as an angel, simple 
in her manners as a child, and full of feeling and 
generous kindness. She was more distinguished 
tor the intelligent expression, than for the regulari- 
ty ef the features of her fuce. Her light form was 
faultless, and full of that grace which the immortal 
Milton gives to Eve. She was an only child, and 
the decease of her parents had left her in possession 
of a fortune, which, though not large, was equal to 
her wants. Every body admired, every body spoke 
in praise ef her kind dispositien, and unassuming 
manners, and hence it is no wonder that she should 
be a belle among the beaux of New Haven. 


Henry Scarborough had tried every means to win 
the smiles of the fair Caroline, but without effect, 
and he used the same exertions, though secretly, to 
blast the kindness which she extended to Richard 
Brinsley. She discovered his motives, however, as 
a lady in love will always do, and the shaft which 
he intended should blast his rival, was feathered 
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made to restore the loss by subscription, but he de- 
clined the honor intended, believing that he had a 
sufficiency left to supply his wants. Time passed 
smoothly on, and Richard was happy in the socie- 
ty of his wife and child; but difficulties were in 
store for him, which in the generosity ef his heart 
he had not foreseen. ‘Through kindness alone, he 
had endorsed for two of his friends who had now 
become insolvent, and he saw that it would nearly 
strip him of all he pessessed to pay the amounts.— 
Having just been admitted to the bar he paid the 
debts of his friends; and prepared to support his 
family by the exertions of those talents which God 
had given him. The very first case he had to 
manage in court, was between Thomas Lawrence, 
plaintiff, and Henry Scarborough, defendant. It 
was a case of crim con, and Richard Brinsley was 
engaged on the side opposed to Henry Scarbo- 
rough; the man who had blasted the happiness of 
his friend, by seducing his wife from the paths of 
virtue. So great was Richard's sense of honor that 
he had determined never to be engaged en the side 
|of a man, who he believed had outraged the laws 
‘and proven himself an enemy to virtue. "The case 
‘came on, and the eloquence of Brinsley ‘gained 
him golden opinions from all sorts of people.’ He 
portrayed the heinous crime of seduction in all its 


and sent back by the Ged of love (Cupid) to the glaring deformity. He described the happiness of 


heart of Caroline, thus increasing the flame which 
Henry weuld fain have extinguished. Thus does 
the envious often increase their own misery.— 
Henry knew not human nature, and especially 
woman’s nature, or he would have discovered that 
persecution only has a tendency to elevate the ob- 
ject of it higher in the affections ef her whose heart 
it is intended to imbitter. 


The next commencement came on, and Richard 
Brinsley graduated with great eclat, receiving as 
was expected, the highest honors of the institution. 
All rejoiced in this result, save one, and that was 
Henry Scarborough. Party after party was given 
to Richard in honor of the event, and compliments 
were showered upon him from fair lips, and from 
those of the lovely Caroline, his lady love. But 
Henry’s success was not so apparent, and he retir- 
ed full of mortification and anger at his defeat.— 
He retired from College, disgusted with study and 
Collegiate honors; and he who had boasted that 
he would be in Congress in less than six years, 
settled down into mercantile business with a grudge 
against the world, and an eternal enmity to Rich- 
ard Brinsley. A year passed away, and Richard 
was at the same time a student of law, and the hus- 
band of the fair, the lovely, and the charmingly 
happy Caroline Bowers. But scarcely had this 
happy event taken place when he was aroused one 
night in January, by the cry fire, and discovered 
that the block of wooden buildings, which he had 
obtained with Caroline, were in flames. The wind 
was high, and the night intensely cold, so that very 
little could be done, and he saw more than half 
of all he possessed laid in ruins. How the fire 
originated none knew, nor could even conjecture.— 
A general sympathy was felt, and an offer was 
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‘the married pair; he portrayed in glowing colors 
the eden of their young affections, and portrayed to 
the jury the beauty, the accomplishments, and 
amiability of the young wife, whose character had 
been destroyed, and whose happiness had been 
blasted. 


‘ Yes, gentlemen,’ said the cloquens advocate— 
‘he crawled like a serpent into the Eden bowers of 
love, and stung the bosom of unsuspecting and 
slumbering innocence. ‘The poison rankled in his 
veins, and freze the genial current in his heart. In 
one dark hour his home was made desolate, his 
children motherless, and all his bright hopes of fu- 
ture happiness blighted in the bud by a man who 
though a savage, professed to be a christian; by a 
man, who though a demon, pretended to be his 
friend. Mark that blighted husband now. He 
goes not to a home made happy by the smiles of a 
beautiful and virtuous wife; his children climb not 
his knees to share his kiss—no, they are all in tears 
at the loss of their mother, and he the unhappy fa- 
ther, abstracted and ferlorn, roves the streets at 
midnight upbraiding the man who in the garb of a 
friend had plundered the jewel of his joy from the 
temple of innocence and virtue, and thrust a dag- 
ger to the heart that trusted to his benevolence and 
confided in his mercy. But talk not of his mercy 
for it is a profanation—it is with such mercy that 
the tiger tears the lamb from the fold and reeks his 
fangs in its innocent blood. It is with such mercy 
that the cruel Condor bears in its clutches the in- 
nocent and unoffending kid. Talk of vielated faith 
and friendship ; talk of a broken and bleeding heart ; 
talk of a beautiful and lovely woman prostituted 
to licentious and hellish desires; but, Oh! God, 


never mention the mercy of a voluptuous and 
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blast the hopes and happiness of a friend, and 
plunder from the altar of wedded love, the diadem 
ef innocence, would not hesitate to commit any act 
in the path of his hellish career.’ 

Thus did the orator proceed till his whole au- 
dience were in tears, and even the defendant hung 
his head, as if touched with a pang of repentance, 
and the stings of scorpion remorse. Damages to 
the amount of several thousand dollars were ob- 
tained from a unanimous jury; and the fame of the 
attorney forever established. Henry Scarborough 
left New Haven, and retired to the town of R ’ 
cherishing, if possible, a hatred towards Richard 
Brinsley, tenfold more bitter than before, and 
avowing that he would be revenged if an opportu- 
nity offered during life. Whether through design 
or accident, is not known, but he retired to the same 
town in which Julia Brinsley the sister of Richard 
resided. 


Julia Brinsley, now sixteen years of age, had 
grown up a lovely girl; had left the boarding school 
in Boston, and had come to the house of a widow- 
ed aunt, in the town of R Henry Scarbo- 
rough was acquainted with a young lady by the 
name of Browne, who introduced him into the 
family of Julia’s aunt, Mrs. Southby. Here he 
soon ingratiated himself by pretending to great 
purity of morals, and veiieration of religion; Mrs. 
Southby and Julia both being pious. Henry 
Scarborough, had studied the arts of dissimula- 
tion, and might be said at this time, to be an ac- 
complished and splendid villain, for by speculation 
he had made considerable sums of money, inde- 
pendently of what his father had given him. He 
attended church regularly, affected to feel great 
pleasure in the society of religious persons, and 
even said grace at the table of Mrs. Southby; thus 
making himself at once the favorite of the two la- 
dies, and so dexterously did he manage his deceit 
that they did not at all see through his disguise or 
mark his moral deformity. Julia often wrote to her 
brother, and mentioned the agreeable guest so fre- 
quently at the house of her aunt, but omitting in 
playfulness to mention his name. Richard did 
not once dream that it was his bitter enemy, who 
was winding himself into the affections of his dear 
and only sister. From her high wrought descrip- 
tion of his wealth, of his moral! and religious cha- 
racter and amiability of manners, he imagined the 
prospect a good one, and recommended his sister to 
give him her affections, if the gentleman offered to 
address her. ‘l'he fascinating Julia was delighted 
with his letter, and shewed it to her aunt with evi- 
dent satisfaction. ‘The fact was, Julia’s young and 
susceptible heart was already smitten with the 
piety and great personal beauty of the stranger, and 
as it ever is the case at sixteen, she did not require 
a great deal of persuasion to love. 


‘But you should beware, my dear,’ said the good 
hearted Mrs, Southby—‘ men are not always what 
they appear to be. At your age, when the heart is 
pure and unpractised, it is easy to be deceived by 
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abandoned libertine. The man who would thus] a gentleman—but it is well enough to be on your 


guard,’ 

‘You have certainly, my dear aunt, never sup- 
posed for a moment, that he is any thing else,’ ex- 
claimed the fair Julia; her dark languishing eyes 
laughing, and her cheeks reddening as she spoke. 
‘No, my dear, [ have never supposed any thing 
else,’ returned Mrs, Southby—‘ but still human na- 
ture is imperfect, and liable to err at the best, and 
therefore it becomes us to be on our guard.’ 

‘If ever you should have cause, to even think, 
that he is any thing but a gentleman,’ said Julia, 
after a pause—‘ I would forbid him the house, and 
never suffer myself to see him again.’ | 
‘You shall never have cause to think s0,’ said 
Henry Scarborough to himself, as he stevd outside 
listening at the window ; for I will manage my 
card better than all that, for your good brother’s 
sake.’ 

‘I am sure it would be the death of me, if any 
harm should come to you,’ continued Mrs. Southby. 
At this moment the door opened, and Henry 
Scarborough entered, howing, with a book in his 
hand. Julia’s eyes sparkled with evident delight 
as she looked up into his handsome face, and bade 
him be seated. 

‘I have brought you a book, Miss Julia,’ said 
the wily hypocrite—* which I wish you to read.’ 

‘I will do so with pleasure, if it is a good one,’ 
returned the modest girl, with a blush. 

‘I would net desire you to read any other, my 
dear Julia,’ returned Henry—‘ It is the Evidences 
of Christianity, which I think you will agree is a 
good subject. I think you will thank me when 
you have read it for the opportunity ; for it indeed 
inculcates the best of moral and religious principles. 
I am fully persuaded that if the greatest skeptic in 
the world would calmly study that work, he would 
at once confess that all the doctrines ef infidelity 
are futile, and that the truth of christianity is be- 
yond contradiction. Simply asa system of ethics, 
there is nothing equal to the Gospel. 

‘You are then a friend to, and a firm believer in 
the truths of the Gospel,’ enquired Julia. 

‘I am a decided advocate,’ returned Scarborough, 
thoughtfully and solemnly—‘ and even admitting 
as the infidel asserts, that there is no hereafter; and 
that man perishes in death like the ox, yet I would 
say give us christianity, for it makes better citizens, 
better society, and fits man for the true enjoyments 
of life,’ 

‘Ay, what would be the consequence,’ exclaim- 
ed Julia—‘if the Gospel were banished from our 
bosoms !’ 


‘For an example,’ answered Scarborough— you 
need but turn to the page of French history, which 
records the deeds of the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, horrible deeds, too dark to be contemplated. 
No sooner was christianity abolished than the 
‘Reign of Terror’ commenced ; the bloody tyrant 
Robespierre, swayed the recking sceptre of France, 
and the lives and property of men hung upon the 
will of ene licentious and abandoned man. Every 


the blandishments of a polished gentleman. He is 
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solved, and virtue, talent, beauty and wealth, and 
innocence, were alike made victims, at the shrine 
of Rebespierre’s hellish ambition. The heads of 
the highest, the noblest, and most distinguished, 
fell from the guillotine with a rapidity unparalleled 
in the annals of any natien; and may God grant 
that such scenes may never again disgrace the 
earth. France, was truly at that moment 

* My heart sickens at the very thought of the 
evils of infidelity,’ exclaimed Julia—unthoughtedly 
interrupting him; ‘and I am glad yon have brought 
me this book, which will strengthen my belief in 
the great truths of christianity.’ 

Mrs. Southby left the room at this moment, and 
the eyes of Julia and Henry met, interchanging 
mutual though silent vews. A crimson glow 
came and went on the cheeks of Julia, and Henry 
read in the language of her dark and heavenly 
eyes, the characters of generous and genuine pas- 
sion. ‘Though they had been acquainted but two 
or three months; yet Julia hesitated not to confess 
to herself, that she leved with all the ardour and 
constancy of sixteen. Henry gazed upon her 
charms of form and face, with a veluptuous ecsta- 
cy ; but his was a feeling altogether unallied to 
that which dwelt in her own young and unpelluted 
bosom. Brilliant were the dreams of Julia, when 
Scarborough had retired; and she sat at the win- 
dow, gazing upon the bright moon that threw her 
silver mantle over creation. In her romantic vi- 
sions, she pictured the happy future, and gave to it 
a coloring too bright for the dull realities of life.— 
Thus, however, the young heart is ever sanguine, 
and if there was ever one superlatively happy it 
was Julia, for she had never before loved, and had 
never yet been disappointed. 

Henry Scarborough saw Julia every day, he 
bowed down at the shrine of her beauty, and pour- 
ed into her ear the warm, and she believed sincere 
and pure protestations of his heart. He vowed un- 
alterable attachment, and at length at his earnest 
request, she vowed eternal constancy. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in July, when 
Henry and Julia came in from a stroll in the fields 
and woodlands, and seated themselves in the little 
parlor fronting the main street of the town, though 
there was a long green yard and avenue of trees 
befere the house. They had been enjoying a long 
walk, and Henry had been expatiating on the bene- 
volence of the Creator, displayed in the creation. 
The book was now produced, and led to another 
conversation on the subject of the evidences of pure 
religion. 

‘I believe,’ said Henry— that the evidence in 
the heart of the pardoning love of God, is as plain 
as the evidence now is in my heart, that I love you. 
The change in the heart is as plain in the one case 
as in the other; and what man is there that ever 
leved woman, and was not conscious in the change 
of his heart ?’ 


‘Oh! aunt, dear aunt, what carriage is that 
which has just stopped at our gate!’ exclaimed the 
gay little Julia, as she sprang from her seat, and ran 
to the windew. 
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‘Indeed my dear, I do not know, but go you inio 
the yard and see,’ said the good hearted aunt. 

In a moment Julia was gone, leaving her aunt 
and Henry still engaged in conversation. 

‘My own dear brother, Richard,’ exclaimed Ju- 
lia, gasping for breath— I am extremely happy to 
see you.’ 

‘My charming sister, that happiness is recipro- 
cated,’ said Richard, grasping her tiny hand.— 
‘What company have you, for I am unfit to ap- 


pear before company, with my muddy boots and 
soiled clothes ?’ 


‘None at all, but the handsome gentleman, I 
mentioned to you in my letters, and he will be glad 
to see you’—returned Julia, and her cheek crim- 


soned with the warm glow of modesty— you will 
be pleased with him,’ 


Richard stepped into the parlor first, shook hands 
with his aunt, and then turned—the eyes of Rich- 
ard Brinsley and Henry Scarboreugh met, and a 
withering look from the latter, and a cold nod of 
recognition from the former followed. Mrs. South- 
by and Julia, both noticed what passed, and were 
thunder struck. It was a powerful shock to Rich- 
ard, and he stood for a moment completely bewil- 
dered and amazed. 


‘Do you come here to seek another victim to 
your hellish lust,’ asked Richard, turning his gaze 
full upon the face of Scarborough. ‘ Not satisfied 
with the revenge you have gratified upon me with- 
out a cause ; do you come here under the sacred 
garb of religion, to betray a young and innocent 
girl, whe never injured you—and whose affections 
you have won, but to trample in the dust! Go, 
and beware, least the avenging arm of an injured 
brother, should smote you to the earth. I can bear 
your injuries myself—but I cannot endure a wrong 
done or offered to that helpless and harmless girl.’ 

Henry, whose plans had been deeply laid, sub- 
mitted in silence—took his hat, and left the house. 
Scarcely had he crossed the threshold when Julia, 
to whom the foregoing scene was inexplieable, 
looked up into the eyes of her brother; covered 
her face with her hands, and burst into tears.— 
Her feelings had been violated—for she leoked 
upen Henry as immaculate in virtue; and did not 
understand the meaning of the words which had 
fallen with se much acrimony from the lips of her 
brother. Richard spared the feelings of his gentle 
sister for the present; and she soothed her sorrow 
with the hope that her brother acted only in re- 
venge for some trifling injury, or supposed breach 
of faith, which she should be able to heal. The 
next morning Richard, Mrs. Southby and Julia, 
were seated in the same little parlor. 


‘Was that the man whose virtue and other no- 
ble qualities, you extolled so highly Julia, in your 
letters to me,’ said Richard, gazing in his sister’s 
face—‘Is he the gentleman who conversed so 
fluently on religion?’ 


‘My dear brother, yeur are mistaken in his cha- 
racter, I am sure’—said Julia, her eyes filling with 
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| tears. 
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‘You certainly must be,’ added Mrs. Southby— 
‘or he is the greatest hypocrite in the world.’ 

‘ That he certainly is,’ returned Richard— and I 
am not unacquainted wit hhis true character, though 
I never speak ill of a man when I can avoid it.— 
It is however, absolutely necessary now, and I shall 
give you his dark history. Henry Scarborough 
conceived a mortal aversion to me some years ago : 
at College, though I gave him no cause, and he 
sought every opportunity to injure my character 
and person. He waylaid and attacked me, but I 
proved teo much for him, and he then endeavored 
to ruin me by slanderous reports among the ladies 
of New Haven. He failed—and then attempted 
to break off my marriage with Caroline Bowers.— 
In this, he also failed—but I had scarcely been 
married, ere my property was burnt to the ground— 
though I had no proof by which I could convict 
any person.’ 

‘Oh! my brother, you are too severe,’ sobbed Ju- 
lia, throwing herself in the arms of her aunt. 
‘Nay, I am not—it is my desire to save you from 
the hands of a merciless libertine, and P 

‘ And break my heart, and blast my happiness’ — 
screamed Julia, weeping in the bitterness of grief. 
‘Say not so, my dear girl, but be thankful that 
you will escape from a man who has no mercy for 
your sex, amd no veneration for your virtue. If 
modesty would permit, I could relate an instance of 
cold blooded villainy seldom surpassed, but take my 
word fer it, you have escaped a fate worse than 
death.’ 

‘ And fallen into one that death only can relieve 
me from,’ said Julia, wiping her bright eyes. 

‘Are you then bound to him by ties stronger 
than those which would admonish you to fly from 
danger 

‘I am bound,’ continued Julia— by ties that are 
sacred, by vows that have been heard in Heaven!’ 
Richard was thunder struck—and persuaded her 
to accompany him to New Haven, as the only plan 
by which to keep her from the presence of Henry 
Scarborough, in which he succeeded, and set off 
the next day, There was still an indistinct notion 
in the mind of Julia, that her brother had magni- 
fied the faults of Henry through some private pique 
of his own, judged from the forbearance and seem- 
ing virtue of her lover, 2 he was indeed worthy 
still of her regard. 

Henry Scarborough Was mortally disappointed, 
but he resolved to have revenge for the past. 
‘Well, Tom, the bird has flown,’ exclaimed he 
to his comrade, at the tavern; ‘and I shall soon 
fellow.’ 

And sure enough, Henry Scarborough was seen 
soon after, walking the streets of New Haven, arm | 
in arm with Tom Jones; but he did not visit the 
beautiful Julia Brinsley. 

‘Well, Tom,’ said the heartless Henry, ‘I have 
a scheme in my head, which if you will aid me to 
accomplish, I will reward you handsomely, and fur- 
nish you the money to carry en the business.’ 

‘If it is honorable, I will do it with pleasure,’ 
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»f money; for he was needy—too proud to work, 
had no one to depend en, and moreover, delighted 
to play the gentleman, dress finely, gamble, and 
make a show. But for Tom to talk of honor, was 
really laughable. 


‘Oh! there is nething dishonorable in it, sir,’ 
continued Henry, ‘but you shall know I have a 
stratagem in view to get the lovely Julia into my 
arms,who loves me to distraction, and whose brother, 
through hatred to me will not suffer me to see her. 
Now I will furnish you with money to buy up all 
Richard Brinsley’s paper you can find, giving the 
full amount for it, if you cannot get it for less ; and 
then I desire you to push him immediately, and if he 
cannot pay throw him into jail. He has been an 
enemy to me, and I am the same to him.’ 


‘Oh! I see nothing dishonorable in that,’ ex- 
claimed Tom, who was impatient for the money ; 
‘for my precept has ever been to do unto others as 
they de to me. So let’s to the business as soon as 
pussible,’ 

Tom was directed te go round and discover who 
had paper on Richard Brinsley, and then secretly 
come te him for the money. This was done, and 
Tom Jones made a call upon Richard Brinsley fer 
the money to his utter astonishment and dismay ; 
yet the business had been managed so adroitly that 
he did not suspect, or even dream that Henry Scar- 
borough was at the bottom of it. Tom Jones was 
an utter stranger to Richard, and hence he con- 
cluded that he lived by shaving other people’s 
notes. In attempting to rebuild the property burnt, 
Richard had become involved, yet had time been 
allowed him, he could easily have paid the amounts 
by his continually increasing practice at the Bar. 
But Henry Scarborough’s revenge was not satiated, 
and he caused a report to be circulated that he was 
about to break, and that his effects would not pay 
half the amount of the claims. This report alarm- 
ed the creditors, and a general push was made, and 
sure enough the property sold in an unfinished 
state, did not pay much more than half the debts 
against him. The oldest claims were satisfied first. 
and with the exception of a small part, the claim 
in the hands of Tom Jones remained unpaid. A 
gloomy dungeon was now before his eyes, and he 
begged to be favored, as he could pay the money 
within a certain time. But he was informed that 
a few hours were all thathe would be favored with. 
Richard then applied to certain persons whom he 
had favored in ome way or another, but none of 
}them had the money, though they all were sorry 
for his inability, and would fain assist him if it 
were in their power. One firm to whem he had 
applied had been in flourishing business, establish- 
ed on his credit; for another, he had gained a 
large amount in a law suit, which had been cen- 

sidered as next to good for nothing; and for a 
third, he had endorsed to the injury of his own 
credit, though it proved to the benefit of his friend. 
Thus it ever is, when we can help ourselves, and 
need not the aid of others, we can have friends by 


exclaimed Tom, whose mouth watered at the name 


the score, but so soon as necessity bids us call for 
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their aid they are gone like bees, that suck sweets 
from the flower, and have exhausted its store. 

The next morning, as Richard was sitting at the 
table with his wife, sister and little daughter, the 
knocker was struck with violence, and all started 
as if it had been the summons of death. Caroline 
turned pale and trembled, while the terrified Julia 
went through the passage, and opened the fron 
door. ‘The next moment the kind hearted sheriff, 
Mr. Benson, entered the room, and bowed te all 
present. 

‘I am very sorry, Mr. Brinsley,’ said he, ‘but I 
am under the painful necessity of taking you to 
prison.’ | 

A loud shrill scream pierced the ears of all pre- 
sent, and the unhappy wife fell fainting in the arms 
of Julia. ‘Tears stood in the eyes of Richard, as 
he bent over the insensible Caroline for a moment, 
till she begen to revive; then left the room with 
Mr. Benson, to be conveyed to that prison, where 
the most honorable are often punished for their 
misfortunes. Upon an old bench, in a miserably 
dark and filthy room in the prison, the wretched 
Richard who had been endeavoring all his life to 
do good to his fellow men, sat down to meditate on 
the hollow heartedness of a celd unfeeling world, 
and on the transitory nature of ‘all human posses- 
sions. 

‘But yesterday, as it were,’ he mentally ex- 
claimed— I considered myself rich in the world’s 
goods, and the world’s best affections—but to-day, 
to-day, what amI? Stripped of all I possessed, 
and thrown into a dungeon without a friend to 
sympathize ; I have the mortification to behold my 
beloved wife, my sister, and my child, turn beggars 
upon that world, which but yesterday, worshipped 
us in the career of prosperity. Alas! how changea- 
ble are human affections! How vain the name of a 
friend, which we so highly appreciate.’ 


Caroline recovered from her fainting fit, but to 
be seized by a violent fever, so stubborn in its cha- 
racter, as to alarm even the physician, who attend- 
ed her. The news of Richard’s incarceration spread 
over the city, and the ladies feeling the utmost in- 
dignation at the result, flocked to the house of 
Richard, and ministered like angels to the wants 
of the suffering and devoted wife. Richard was 
informed by Tom Jones, of the dangerous illness 
of his wife; and distraction seized his mind to a 
degree almost bordering on madness. His fancy 
pictured to him his dying wife, yet he could not 
fly to her side, to embrace her, and receive her last 
blessing. 

It was in such a frame of feeling that Richard 
sat brooding over his many misfortunes, when the 
door of the prison opened, and Henry Scarborough 
entered. Surprise sat upon the features of Richard. 

‘You no doubt wonder, at seeing me here,’ said 
Henry—‘but I, who was once your enemy, am 
new your friend. Your wife lies dangerously ill, 
and you are here confined without the power to see 
her. Sympathy for your situation, seeing that 
your friends have deserted you, has changed the 
feelings of your enemy, and I come to offer you 
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liberty. You here feel what I have felt in being 
debarred from the society of Julia, the only woman 
I ever admired, and it lies mutually in our power 
now to give liberty , 

‘Do you come here to insult me,’ exclaimed 
Richard, ‘by offering me liberty at the expense of 
my sister’s prostitution? Leave me, and triumph 
not over a man already crushed by misfortune.’ 

‘Nay, you do not understand me. I have long 
since repented of my errors, and reformed my 
ways. I desire nothing that is net honorable; I 
wish to atone for the wrongs I have done you by 
beceming your friend, and by setting you at liberty. 
Jones will take me as your security, and you can 
pay me at your leisure. I again assure you that I 
desire nething but what is purely and strictly ho- 
norable. 

Struck with the sincerity of his manner, and the 
assurance that he had reformed, which seemed to 
be corroborated by the opinions expressed before by 
Julia and her aunt, Richard hesitated. The desire 
to see his wife, believing that his liberty would fa- 
vor her recovery, and anxieus to make a friend of 
an ancient and bitter enemy, he after many assur- 
ances consented; and they both left the prison to 
the great joy of Caroline and Julia. The body is 
often resuscitated through the mind, and it was 
thus with Caroline. The joy she felt at her hus- 
band’s release, caused a sudden change in her dis- 
ease, and she rapidly recovered. 

Julia, the fascinating Julia, was now as happy 
aa she could live. She had never believed that 
Henry Scarborough was any thing else than a 
moral, intelligent and well bred gentleman ; and in- 
deed, he had always appeared before her in that 
character. She never had cause to believe any 
thing else, and like all mankind, she believed the 
evidence. ef her own senses in preference to the 
evidence er assertions ef any one else. We never 
readily recognise that which we believe to be im- 
possible, and hence Julia did not see through the 
disguise of Henry. Dazzled by his brightness, she 
loeked not through a glass te discover his spots. 

Henry became an every day visitor at the house 
of Richard, whose extensive business kept him away 
the greater part of the day. The moral and reli- 
gious conversation of Henry, and his upright con- 
duct lulled every suspicifn of the watchful brother, 
and threw him off his guagd. 


‘I have gaimed the heart and hand of the fair 
Julia,’ said Henry, one day as Richard was count- 
ing down to him the last of the money he owed 
him ;’? and we new only wait your sanction to be 
united in the bonds of matrimony. 

‘You have my consent,’ returned Richard, with 
a good natured smile, ‘and may all happiness at- 
tend you.’ 


It was the desire of Julia, with the approbation 
of Henry, that they should be married at the house 
of her aunt, where she had in courtship passed 
some of the happiest days of her life. It was agreed 
that after they were united they should return, and 
reside in New Haven. Accordingly they set off 
the next day, and expected to return in a week.— 
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They had travelled but a few miles, and were ap- 
proaching a road that turned off to the left and led 
to Saratega, when the idea apparently just struck 
Henry of going to the Springs. - 

‘ Nay, not till we are married,’ said Julia, ‘and 
then all anxiety, and , 

‘ But’—said Henry, ‘it will then be many miles 
out of our way, and I have near relatives there.’ 


There was no time to deliberate as they had eome 
te the read, and in the gentleness ef her heart, Ju- 
lia consented. After a few days loitering they ar- 
rived at Saratoga, and tvok lodgings. The great 
beauty of the two strangers made a great stir 
among the visitors; and among others introduced 
to Julia, was the Reverend Dr. Spangloss, who she 
thought favored some one she had seen. Henry 
became very desirous that Dr. Spangloss should 
marry them on the spot, as he was a worthy man 
and a celebrated divine. Julia reminded him of 
their promise to her brother and aunt, but had 
finally to yield to the earnest desire of Henry.— 
Matters were accordingly arranged and they were 
united at the hotel that night, by Dr. Spangloss.— 
The reader must be informed that this celebrated 
Dr. Spangless, was no other than the notorious 
Tom Jones, who stood so much upon his honor in 
sending Richard Brinsley to prison. He had been 
ordered to be at Saratoga to perform the outrageous 
imposition, which was to doom an innecent wo- 
man to prostitution without her knowledge. A 
large fee was the reward of Tom Jones’s villainy— 
and the fear of punishment in his own person 
urged him to keep the secret. Poor Julia was ex- 
tremely happy, and seemed almost to idolize the 
man who was dooming her to lasting misery, and 
had already made her what she would sooner have 
died than acknowledged. A week or two of un- 
alloyed happiness was passed by Julia at Saratoga; 
when she received the astounding intelligence from 
the man she supposed to be her husband, that she 
must prepare for a journey to New York, as he 
had determined on making that his future place of 
residence. Vague and undefined fears now har- 
rassed the soul of Julia, and she begged, remon- 
strated, and reminded him of the promise made te 
her brother. An angry and positive refusal on the 
part of Henry, sealed with an oath, satisfied her 
at the same time, that she must submit, and that 
he was not the moral and religious character she 
had fancied. Yet, notwithstanding her vague fears, 
she ascribed his conduct to peevishness, and with 
the sanguine hope of woman, she looked forward to 
better and happier days. She therefore submitted 
in silence, and prepared for the journey. 


In the mean time, the unhappy brother doomed 
to constant disappointment and misfortune, finding 
that the time had long expired, and they did not 
return became alarmed, and immediately repaired 
to the house of his aunt, in the town of R : 
who informed him to his dismay that they had not 
been there ; though she had made every prepara- 
tion for their marriage. Distraction seized upon 
the soul of Richard, and he determined upon pur- 
suit, but whither should he go! He knew not the 
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course they had taken. The next day, however, 
a gentleman from Saratoga, informed him that they 
were there, in the character of man and wife. The 
conviction now flashed upon the mind of Richard, 
that the unfortunate Julia had fallen a victim to 
the infernal arts ef Scarborough; and he imme- 
diately set off with all speed for Saratoga. Upon 
the road his mind was harrassed with a thousand 
fears, and yet the hope buoyed him up that he 
would not be too late to save her from pollution.— 
In a state of mind too terrible long to endure, he 
arrived at Saratoga, and enquired for his ill-fated 
sister. ‘The keeper of a hotel recollected that a 
Mr. Scarborough and his lady had been there, but 
whither they had gone no one knew. Dazzled for 
a moment with the hope that they might have 
been married, and again cast down by the convic- 
tion that she was the dupe ef an accomplished and 
designing villain. Richard was prostrated upon a 
bed of sickness, and continued for some days to get 
worse and worse. A letter from the landlord bore 
the melancholy intelligence to his alarmed wife, 
Caroline—and she immediately started post haste 
towards Saratoga. When she arrived she found 
her husband raving in a paroxysm of delirium, and 
the gentle Caroline, like an angel, administered to 
his wants through the long tedious hours of the 
night. Six long weeks slowly passed away, ere 
Richard recovered sufficiently to move on his feet. 
Dispirited and heartbroken, he turned his weary 
steps toward home, his only conselation the sooth- 
ing accents of the fond and devoted Caroline. 


To return to Henry. He had arrived in New 
York, and had taken lodgings for Julia at an ob- 
scure boarding house in a retired part of the city ; 
and for himself, at one of the fashionable hotels, 
where he only however, took his meals. When 
Julia enquired of him the cause of this strange de- 
meanor, he excused himself by saying that certain 
private business rendered it necessary. A few 
months passed in this way, and Julia could not 
divine the reason that her brother had never an- 
swered her letters, fer she had written repeatedly. 
The truth was, she had given the letters to Henry 
and he had destroyed them, without her ever hav- 
ing entertained the least suspicion of the fact.— 
There was another source of unhappiness to Julia, 
which was that Heary began to relax in his atten- 
tions to her comfort and convenience, and fre- 
quently remained from her some days. She kindly 
remonstrated with him in tears on his conduct and 
neglect, and he returned it by a gruff answer that 
he was his own man, and had a right to spend his 
time in the company that was most agreeable to 
him, and that if she would be treated well she must 
be silent. 


‘Oh! Henry,’ exclaimed Julia, throwing her 
arms round his neck, which he repulsed, ‘there 
was a time when you loved me, and when you 
would not have used such language for the world. 
But ah! how must the unhappy Julia be changed, 
since she can no longer claim the smiles of her 
husband, who declares while her heart is beating 
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only for him, that there is company and smiles more 
agreeable than her’s.’ 

‘This mawkish sensibility Julia, ill becomes 
you, said Henry, putting away the hand that had 
elasped his own. ‘I um tired of so much com- 
plaining and upbraiding, it becomes you to submit 
in silence.’ 

Julia said not another word, but after gazing for 
a moment in Henry's face, she covered her own 
with her hands and brust into a flood of tears, sob- 
bing bitterly as with a broken heart. 

‘Will you never be done with this nensense,’ 
said Henry, starting upon his feet, ‘I am sick of it 
to death.’ 

‘And of me too, I fear,’ said the heart broken 
Julia. 

‘ Ay, if you will have it so,’ returned Henry, ‘ but 
you should recollect that you have no right to de- 
mand extraordinary attention frém me, as you are 
but the j 

‘In the name of all that is sacred Henry, what 
do you mean ?’ asked Julia, starting from the sofa. 

‘[ mean simply that you are a pensioner on my 
bounty, and that you are 

‘Oh! my husband,’ exclaimed Julia, bursting 


into tears again, and not comprehending his full. 


meaning. ‘It is unkind, it is cruel, thus to taunt 
me with my poverty, as if it were a crime. I have 
loved you with all my heart, and your happiness 
has ever been the object of my greatest solicitude. 
In the sight of Heaven you are my husband, and 
you will not, you cannot doom me to neglect and 
misery, whom you have sworn to cherish and pro- 
tect. Oh! no; and though I have been told that 
you have sought the smiles of a worthless woman 
in the city, I have never believed that my Henry 
would be guilty of such conduct. - No, no; I can- 
not bear the thought that the heart which you have 
so often vowed should be mine alone, should ever 
be possessed or even shared by another.’ 

Henry now coolly took up his hat, and as he left 
the room muttered to himself something which 
she did not hear. The lady of the house, how- 
ever, overheard the following, as she stood behind 
a door. 


‘You need not taunt me with a mistress, for 


though you do not know it you are only one your- 
self,’ 


The listener who had overheard this, and indeed 
the whole conversation, was thunder struck. She 
had always given full credence to the tale of their 
marriage, and had become attached to Julia, be- 
lieving her to be an amiable and upright wife, who 
was soon to become a mother. She now became 
alarmed as Julia would soon be confined, and 
Henry might leave her helpless and unprovided for. 
Mrs. Bradley had seen a good deal of the world in 
New York, and she feared that Julia in her critical 
condition, might be left a pensioner on her bounty. 
She therefore determined to call upon Mr. Scarbo- 
rough for the money he owed her—and then inform 
them that she could no longer accommodate them. 
This was sad intelligence to Julia, for she had 
learned to love Mrs. Bradley as a mother, and 
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whose valuable services in the lour of need, she 
calculated would be greatly to her advantage. Mrs. 
Bradley rendered several excuses for thus doing, 
but none of them was the nght one. She had pro- 
mised Julia she would be a mother to her in con- 
finement, and now she was ordered to leave the 
house. It was a mystery which Julia could not 
unravel, and she therefore made preparation for her 
departure, with a sad and sorrowful heart. With 
all the eloquence she was mistress of, she urged 
Henry to return to the residence of her aunt, or 
that of her brother, but without effect. Herented a 
small house in a cheerless part of the suburbs of 
the city ; far removed from the gay and lively world. 
The contrast between this and even her former resi- 
dence was striking—and Julia wept as she sat 
alone in one of its dreary apartments, Every thing 
reminded her of the increasing carelessness of her al- 
most worshipped Henry, and that too, at a peried 
when she was in need of every kindness and as- 
sistance. One domestic only attended her, and 
ministered to her wants. Days elapsed without 
her seeing him, who would willingly have shaken 
her off, if his conscience would have suffered him 
to do so atsuch a period. The small degree of 
affection which had crept inte his heart in spite of 
him still burnt upon its altar, and he could not vio- 
late it by an act of outrageous desertion, that a 
beast would not be guilty of. He therefore merely 
kept up the show of kindness and protection. 

Day after day did Julia sit at the window, and 
watch for the approach of him who possessed all 
her young affections—yet deserved them not.— 
Tears were seen stealing from her still beautiful 
dark eyes as she thought of the past, when she was 
idolized by a fond aunt and brother, who had used 
every means to accomplish and render her worthy 
the affections of the happy man of her choice. She 
contrasted the happy days of the past with the pre- 
sent, and at the thought of her neglect and lonely 
situation, she wept bitterly. Her friends too must 
in anger have cast her off, as they had never an- 
swered one of the many letters she had written to 
them. Late one afternoon, her heart was lit up 
with a momentary glow of gladness, as she saw 
Henry approaching her lonely habitation; but her 
happiness was of short duration, for he had been at 
the wine table, and was moreover in a morose wood 
and ill humour, 

‘Iam glad to see you, my dear Henry, once 
more,’ said the half smiling, half tearful Julia, taking 
his hand. 


‘Here is a letter, I desire you to take to the post- 
office ; it is to my dear brother.’ 

‘Your dear brother cares little for you,’ sneered 
the intoxicated Henry, ‘but if you are so desirous 
ef the protection of your brother, you may go; and 
I will take a journey with one who will give up all 
for me.’ 


‘Oh! for Heaven’s sake, Henry, my husband— 
you will not leave me in my forlorn situation,’ 
screamed Julia, as she clung to him with a convul- 
sive grasp. ‘ You cannot, you will not leave your 
devoted wife.’ 


— 
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‘ It is necessary for you to know,’ returned Henry, | 
‘that you are not my wife, but my mistress, and—’ 
A wild scream rung in his ears, the hand that. 


had grasped his relaxed its hold, and Julia, the) 


wretched Julia, lay stretched, and fainting by his 
side. ‘T'he moon was just sinking below the west- | 
ern horizon, when Julia awoke to her situation be- | 
tween midnight and day. ‘The room was dark, 

and when her recollection of the past returned to 

her mind she felt for Henry, and found that he was 

gone. ‘I'he reader may imagine, but it is entirely 

beyond my power to picture or portray her despair. 

She at the same moment awoke to the conscious- 

ness that she had been made the innocent victim 

of a villain’s arts ; that she was in a large city with- 

out money and without friends—and that she was 

in a helpless and forlorn condition. How could 

she thus polluted, ever dare to return to the home 

of her brother; who had so often warned her to 
beware of a man who would trample in the dust 

the most sacred ties, and triumph over the heart 

that loved to madness. But how could she remain 

in New York, when demands were continually 

made for rent, for services, and the numerous ne- 

cessaries of life. Thus Julia mused and mourned 

till the morning light gilded the lofty spires of the 

city. Julia arose from the bed on which she had 

thrown herself the evening before, knelt down on 

the floor, and prayed fervently for assistance in the 

hour of need, She had scarcely risen upon her 

feet, when her eyes fell upon a purse of gold, which 

Henry, she supposed had left upon the bed, either 
designedly or through mistake. She felt thankful, 
and opened a written note which read as follows. 


‘Infatuated man that I am! Scarcely have I be- 
come enamoured of one woman, ere my affections 
are stolen by another, and now instead of the ence 
fascinating Julia, I am the slave of the beautiful 
French girl, Adelaide de Longueville; whom I am 
about to fly with from the home of her father. In 
playing you a trick to revenge an injury I received 
from your brother—I fear I have heaped too much 
injury upon you; and I sincerely ask your pardon, 
wishing you every possible happiness. 

Yours, truly, H. Scansonoven,. 


Julia read this cold blooded mockery of feeling 
and repentance, and so gentle, and forgiving was 
she in her disposition that she pitied his errors, and 
plead with her own neglected, forsaken, and bleed- 
ing heart, in extenuation of his outrageous conduct. 
In this uncomplaining and submissive spirit, she 
was confined without a kind hand to minister to 
her wants, save that of the domestic who lived with 
her; and she was threatening to leave her on ac- 
count of the fear that she would not be remunerated 
for her services. This threat she put in execution 
a few days after taking with her the remainder of 
Julia’s money, and leaving her pennyless in her 
helpless condition. All one day and night was 
Julia left alone, without a living soul to assist her 
or her infant. Many and multiplied were the suf- 
ferings of that innocent woman. 

In the morning she was aroused from a feverish 
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at the bedside gazing upon her; his countenance 


| working with emotion, and tears gushing from his 


eyes. She at once recognized in him her brother 
Richard, and mistook his look of horror and pity, 
for one of upbraiding and scorn, owing to her fever- 
ing state and the flightiness of her mind. 

“ Do not upbraid your poor heartbroken and for- 
lorn sister,’ she exclaimed, while her bosom heaved 
with emotion, and the tears streamed down her pale 
face; ‘for I have suffered more than enough to 
cancel in the sight of Heaven all my crimes. But 
say you will forgive me, and though blasted in the 
sight of the world, I shall be happy. Say you will 
forgive me, and though I ream the world neglected, 
I shall be happy.’ 

Richard choaked with emotion, whispered for- 
giveness, then sat down on the bedside and wept 
some time. He remained with his sister a week 
or two longer, till she could be removed, and then 
set off to New Haven; the scene of many a happy 
hour to Julia, but the sight of which now for the 
first time, gave her pain. A general spmpathy was 
felt for her—yet notwithstanding the kindness 
shown, she appeared every day to fade away, till 
all her friends supposed her to be in a decline.— 
She lingered on two or three years the victim of 
consumption, brought on by grief and suffering, 
and then gradually sunk into an untimely grave, 
admired and mourned by her friends, and the object 
of universal regret. The name of the unworthy 
Henry lingered on her lips to the latest breath ; 
and she frequently expressed her forgiveness for all 
the wrongs and injuries offered her by the man 
whom she had so faithfully and se fondly loved.— 
Thus did this once beautiful and gentle creature, 
still keep alive on the altar of her heart, the flame 
of love for one who better deserved a hatred, than 
the undying regard of a lovely woman. Her 
daughter grew up, and ran a career fortunate be- 
yond the most sanguine anticipations of her wretch- 
ed and amiable mother. Her histery may perhaps 
be given in a future story. 


‘It is with aversion that I turn from the death 
bed and the grave of the young, the beautiful, and 
accomplished Julia; to pursue the career of the guil- 
‘ty and heartless libertine, Henry Scarborough. He 
fled from New York, as the reader has been in- 
formed, with a young French girl, the idol of her 
father’s heart. He was pursued, but for a long 
time eluded the pursuit, until at length he was 
taken, and carried back to New York, there to be 
tried for abduction and seduction. On the first 
count, he was convicted and sent to prison, for a 
length of time not recollected. There was some 
other crime, however, for which he was also com- 
mitted. He served out the time, came forth, and 
went no one knew whither. 


Years passed away, and Richard Brinsley had 
become rich, and had received many high honors, 
among which was that he had been several times 
elected to Congress, and the State Legislature, and 
was now Chief Justice. Of late he had travelled 
much. It was in the spring of 18—, that he was 


sleep, by the entrance of a man who was standing 


travelling with his family through the State of 
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BENARES—VENICE. 


New York, and stopped to examine the new prison 
at Sing Sing. He had examined many of the 
cells, when his attention was directed to one from 
which proceeded heart rending groans, and the rat- 
tling of heavy irons. 

‘That cell contains a wretched man,’ said the 
keeper, ‘ who has rn a career of villainy, according 
to his own account, the bare recital ef which would 
make you shudder. He has once been a man of 
wealth and respectability, and it makes my heart 
bleed when I view his condition, and think of the 
unbridled passions which have brought him to his 
present miserable fate.’ 


‘For what crime has he been brought here?’ in- 
quired the judge, ‘and what is his name ?’ 

‘He has spent a number of years in different 
prisons,’ resumed the keeper, ‘ but the one which 
last brought him here was forgery, committed on a 
gentleman of Albany. In endeavoring to escape he 
killed the keeper, my predecessor ; and is now un- 
der sentence of death! He has assumed so many 
names that it is difficult to discever the real one, 
though he generally goes by that of Tom Jones.’ 

‘The judge startled with surprise, as the keeper 
threw open the massive door, and discovered the 
unhappy man. In a moment he recognized the 
wretched Henry Scarborough, who had been his 
deadly enemy ; and whose conduct had brought his 
respectable and grey haired father to the grave. The 
guilty culprit cowered beneath the gaze of the man 
he had injured; and the judge gazed with emotion 
at: the lovely young girl at his side, the daughter of 
the criminal before him. When he was informed 
that the young lady, who had just been taken away 
to spure her the mortification, was his daughter; 
the intelligence was more than he could bear, though 
scathed by crime, and he covered his face with his 
hands, and wept bitterly. He then earnestly beg- 
ged that he might see her again, and speak to her, 
which was refused through regard to her feelings. 
He desired that the remains of his property might 
be secured to his daughter; and that the property 
which had fallen to him by hfs father’s recent death, 
might be divided between Richard and the young 
Julia. After the necessary arrangements were 
made they left the prison, resigning to his fate a 


man who had brought upon himself the vengeance | 


of violated law. In passing along the gloomy pas- 
sage a man was seen in another cell, who was re- 
cognized as the real ‘l‘om Jones, who had lately 
been committed for life for the commission of a 
dreadful crime. Tom was a fellow on whom re- 
pentence worked no miracles, being of a reckless, 
devilish, and fearless character. 


‘I say my old boy,’ cried Tom, as the judge halt- 
ed to look at him, ‘I’m now in the same predica- 
ment that I ence placed your honor, though I’m 
not quite so certain I shall stay here.’ 

‘I presume you will stay till you get tired,’ said 
the keeper, smiling at the fellow’s pertness. 

‘I guess I can come out feet foremost, if no other 
way,’ returned Tom, with a hearty laugh. 

Shocked at his levity, the judge proceeded on- 
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‘I say friend,’ bawled Tom, ‘I should like to buy 
some more of your paper.’ 

Upon returning home, and searching into the 
business, Henry’s father had bequeathed the whole 
of his large estate to his grand daughter Julia, with 
the exception of a large legacy to Richard. 

The night before the day on which Henry was to 


have been executed, he hung himself with a silk 


handkerchief; and thus ended the career of a man, 
who, had he curbed his passions, might have been 
an honor to the community in which he lived, and 
an ornament to the nation. 

Judge Brinsley still lives with a smiling family 
around him, and with all that can render life agreea- 
ble, and old age honorable. The younger Julia is 


still in the pride of beauty and graec. 


BENARES. 

This town stands on the northern side of the 
Ganges, in the form of anamphitheatre. The 
houses are very high, and the streets narrow. 
It contains 600,000 inhabitants. It has a num- 
ber of pious institutions and temples. The num- 
ber of merchants and bankers (all wealthy) are 
numerous. Benares has long been the great 
mart for diamonds and other precious gems; and 
it is in this town that the great Hindoo festivals 
are celebrated. To die at Benares is the great- 
est happiness of the Hindoo, because he js then 
sure of immediate admission into Heaven. 

For an interesting account of Benares the 
reader may be referred to Bishop Heber’s nar- 
rative of a journey through the upper Provinces 
of India, in 1824-6. 


VENICE. 
- The objects which fifst arrest the attention 
of the traveller, on entering Venice, are the 
Rialto,or great bridge St. Marks, with its bra- 
zen steeds, and the Bridge of Sighs. Byron has 
erhaps described the “ Eternal City” in four 
ines— 
I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hee 
And saw trom out the waves her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand. 

The Piazza di San Mareo, embraces within 
its limits the most magnificent edifices in Ve- 
nice. It is in form an oblong rectangle, sur- 
rounded on three sides, by buildings exhibiting 
every variety of architectural style. 

The next most remarkable object is the Church 
of St. Mark, erected in the 9th century and 
exhibiting a singular mixture of classical and 
oriental architecture. This church was long 
celebrated as being the depository of the Evan- 
gelists body (St. Mark.) In the treasury of the 
church there is a very ancient copy of the gos- 
pels in Latin. 

The general reader does not require to be 
told that Venice is built entirely on smallislands, 
with canals for streets, boats for cars and gon- 
dolar for coaches. ‘The number of islands is 
estimated at 90; separated from the continent 


ward towards the door, sick of such a scene. 
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by the Lagoons (a wide and shallow arm of the 
sea.) and connected by 450 bridges, among 
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which the Rialto is most conspicuous. Theis 
bridge consists of a single arch 187 feet long, 
and 43 wide. 

Social life in Venice is almost extinct—the 
city being now but the ghost of its former self— 
enlivened only by the Carnival. 
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MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 


‘I am your superior officer, Mr. Easy,’ replied 
the boatswain. 

‘Yes, by the rules of the service; but you 
just now asserted that you would waive your 
rank—indeed, | dispute it on this occasion; | 
am on the quarter-deck, and you are not.’ 

* This is the gentleman whom you have insult- 
ed, Mr. Easy, replied the boatswain, pointing 
to the purser’s steward. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Heasy, quite as good a gentleman 
as yourself; halthough | hav ad misfortunes—I 
ham of as hold a family as hany :n the country,’ 
replied Mr. Easthupp, now backed by the boat- 
swain; ‘many the year did | valk Bond street, 
and I ave as good blood in my veins as you, Mr. 
Heasy ; halthough I ave been misfortunate— 
I’ve ad hadmirals in my family.’ 

‘You have grossly insulted this gentleman,’ 
said Mr. Biggs, in continuation; ‘ and notwith- 
standing all your talk of equality, you are afraid 
to give him satisfaction—you shelter yourself 
under the quarter-deck.’ 

‘Mr. Bigys, replied our hero, who was now 
very wroth, * I shall go on shore directly we ar- 
rive at Malta. Let you and this fellow, put on 
plain clothes, and | will meet you both—and 
then I'll show you whether [ am afraid to give 
satisfaction.’ 

‘One at a time,’ said the boatswain. 

‘No, sir, not one at a time, but both at the 
sare time—I will fight both or none. If you 
are my superior officer, you must NESCEND,” 
replied Jack, with an ironical sneer, ‘ to meet 
me, orl will not descend to meet that fellow, 
whom | believe to have been little better than a 
pick-pocket.’ | 

This accidental hit of Jack’s made the pur- 
ser’s steward turn as pale asa sheet, and then 
equally red. He raved and foamed amazingly, 
although he could not meet Jack’s indignant 
look ; who then turned round again. 

‘ Now, Mr. Biggs, is this to be understood, or 
do you shelter yourself under your FORECASTLE?’ 

‘I’m no dodger,’ replied the boatswain, ‘and 
we will settle the affair at Malta.’ 

At which reply Jack returned to Mesty. 

‘Massa Easy, | look at um face, dat feilo, 
Eastop, he not like it. I go shore wid you, see 
fair plav, any how—sup ose I can?’ 

Mr. Biggs having declared that he would fight, 
of course had to look out for a second, and he 
fixed upon Mr. Tallboys, the gunner, and re- 
quested him to be his friend. Mr. Tallboys, who 
had been lately very much annoyed by Jack’s 
victories over him in the science of navigation, 
and therefore, felt ill-will towards bim, consent- 
ed; but was very much opeyes how to arrange 
that THREE were to fight at the same time, for 
he had no idea of their being two duels, so he 
went to his cabin and commenced reading.— 
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Jack, on the other hand, dare not say a word to 
Jolliffe on the subject ; indeed, there was no one 
in the ship to whom he could confide but Gas- 
coigne ; he therefore went to him, and although 
it was excesssively INFRA biG of Jack to meet 
even the boatswain, as the challenge had been 
given, there was no retracting. He therefore 
consented, like all midshipmen, anticipating fun, 
and quite of the consequences. 

The second day after they had been anchored 
in Vallette harbor, the boatswain and gunner, 
Jack and Gascoigne, obtained permission to 
go onshore. Mr. Easthupp, the purser’s stew- 
ard, dressed in his best blue coat with brass but- 
tons and velvet collar, the very one in which he 
had been taken up in when he had been vowing 
and protesting that he was a gentleman, at the 
very time that his hand was abstracting a 
pocketbook, went up on the quarter-deck, and 
requested the same indulgence, but Mr. Saw- 
bridge refused, as he required him to return 
staves and hoops atthe cooperage. Mesty also, 
much to his mortification, was not to be spared. 

This was awkward, but it was got over by 
hp: that the meeting should take place 

ehind the cooperage at a certain hour, on 
which Mr. Easthupp might slip out and borrow 
a portion of the time appropriated to his duty, to 
heal the breach in bis wounded honor. So the 
parties all went on shore, and put up at one of 
the small inns to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Tallboys then addressed Mr. Gascoigne, 
taking him apart while the boatswain anmmused 
himself with a glass of grog, and our hero sat 
outside, teasing a monkey. 

‘Mr. Gascoigne,’ said the gunner, ‘I have 
been very much puzzled how this duel should 
be fought, but I have at last found it out. You 
see that there are three parties to fight; had 
there been two or four, there would have been 
no difficulty, as the right line or square might 
guide us in that instance; but we must arrange 
it upon the TRIANGLE in this.’ 

Gascoigne stared; he could not imagine what 
was coming. 

‘Are you aware, Mr. Gascoigne, of the pro- 
perties of an eqnilateral triangle?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the midshipman, ‘ it has three 
equal sides—but what the devil has that todo 
with the duel ?’ 

‘Everything, Mr. Gascoigne,’ replied the 

unner; ° it ins resolved the great difficulty : 
indeed a duel between three can only be fought 
on that principle.’ ‘You observe,’ said the gun- 
ner, taking a piece of chalk out of his pocket. 
and making a triangle on the table, ‘in this figure 
| we have three points, each equidistant from 

each other; and we have three combatants—so 
that placing one at each point, it is all fair play 
for the three: Mr. Easy, for instance,stands here, 
the boatswain here, and the purser’s steward at 
the third corner. Now, if the distance is fairly 


measured, it will be all right.’ 

‘But then,’ replied Gascoigne, delighted at 
the idea, ‘ how are they to fire?’ 

‘It certainly is not of much consequence,’ 
replied the gunner, ‘ but still, as sailors, it ap- 
pears to me that they should fire with the sun; 
that is, Mr. Easy fires at Mr. Biggs, Mr. Biggs 
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fires at Mr. Easthupp, and Mr. Easthupp fires 
at Mr. Easy; so that you perceive that each 
party has his shot at one, and at the same time 
receives the fire of another.’ 

Gascoigne was in ecstacies at the novelty of 
the proceeding, the imore so as he perceived 
that Easy obtained every advantage by the ar- 
rangement. 

‘Upon my word, Mr. Tallboys, [ give you 
reat credit; you have a profound mathematical 
ead, and I am delighted with your arrangement. 

Of course, in these affairs, the priacipals are 
bound to comply with the arrangements of the 
seconds, and | shall insist upon Mr. Easy con- 
senting to your excellent and scientific proposal.’ 

Gascoigne went out, and pulled Jack away 
from the monkey, told him what the gunner had 
proposed at which Jack laughed heartily. 

he guoner also explained it to the boatswain, 

who did not very well comprehend, but replied 

{ dare say it’s all right—shot for shot, and 
d——n all favors.’ 

The parties then repaired to the spot with 
two pairs of ship’s pistols, which Mr. Taillboys 
had smuggled on shore; and, as soon as they 
were on the ground, the gunner called Mr. Eas- 
thup out of the cooperage. In the mean time, 
Gascoigne had been measuring an equilateral 
triangle of twelve paces—and marked it out.— 
Mr. Tallboys, on his return with the purser’s 
steward, went over the peers, and finding that 
it was ‘equal angles subtended by equal sides,’ 
declared that it was all right. Easy took his sta- 
tion, the boatswain was put in his, and Mr. Eas- 
thupp, who was quite in a mystery, was led by 
the gunner to the third position. 

‘But, Mr. Tallboys,’ said the purser’s stew- 
ard, ‘Tt don’t understand this—Mr. Easy will 
first fight Mr. Biggs, will he not ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the gunner, ‘this is a duel of 
three. You will fire at Mr. Easy, Mr. Easy 
will fire at Mr. Biggs, and Mr. Biggs will fire at 
you. It is all arranged Mr. Easthupp.’ 

_ * But,’ said Mr. Easthupp, I do not understand 
it. Why is Mr. Biggs to fire at me? I have had 
no quarrel with Mr. Biggs.’ 


‘Because Mr. Easy fires at Mr. Biggs, and 
Mr. Biggs must have his shot as well.’ 

‘If you have ever been in the company of 
gentlemen, Mr. Easthupp,’ observed Gascoigne, 
‘you must know something about duelling.’ 

‘Yes, yes, l’ve kept the best company, Mr. 
Gascoigne, and | can give a gentleman satisfac- 
tion: but’ 

‘Then, sir, if that is the’ case, you must know 
that your honor is in the hands of your second, 
and that no gentleman appeals.’ 

* Yes, yes, | know that, Mr. Gascoigne; but 
still I’ve no quarrel with Mr. Biggs, and there- 
fere, Mr. Biggs, of course you will not aim at 
me.’ 

‘Why, you don’t think that I’m going to be 
fired at for nothing,’ replied the beatswain; ‘ no, 
no, I'll have my shot any how.’ 

‘But at your friend, Mr. Biggs?’ 

‘ All the same, I shall fire at somebody; shot 
for shot, and hit the luckiest.’ 

‘ Vel, gentlemen, 1 purtest against these pro- 
ceedings,’ replied Mr. Easthupp; I came here 
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to have satisfaction from Mr. Easy, and not to 
be fired at by Mr. Biggs.’ 

‘Don’t you have satisfaction when you fire at 
Easy ?’ replied the gunner ; ‘ what more would 
you have? 

‘I purtest against Mr. Biggs firing at me.’ — 

‘So you would have a shot without 
one,’ cried Gascoigne ; ‘the fact is, that this fel- 
low’s a confounded coward, and ought to be 
kicked into the cooperage again.’ 

At this affront Mr. Easthupp rallied, and ac- 
cepted the pistol offered by the gunner. 

‘ You ear those words, Mr. Biggs; pretty lan- 
guage to use to a gentleman. Youshal!ear from 
me, sir, as soon as the ship is paid off. 1 purtest 
no longer, Mr. Tallboys; death before dishonor 
---[’m a gentleman, damme!’ 

At all events, the swell was not a very coura- 
geous gentleman, for he trembled most exceed- 
ingly as he pointed his pistol. 

he gunner gave the word, as if he were ex- 
ercising the great guns on board ship. 

‘Cock your locks!’---Take good aim at the 
object!’---Fire!’---‘Stop your vents !’ 

he only one of the combatants who appeared 
to er. with the latter supplementary order 
was Mr. Easthupp, who clapped his hand to his 
trousers behind, gave a loud yell, and then 
dropped down; the bullet having passed clean 
through his seat of henor, from his having pre- 
oontal his broadside as a target to the boatswain 
as he faced towards our here. Jack’s shot had 
also taken effect, having passed through both 
the boatswain’s cheeks, without further mischief 
‘than extracting two of his best upper double 
teeth, and forcing through the hole of the far- 
ther cheek the boatswain’s own quid of tobaccu. 
As for Mr. Easthupp’s ball, as he was very un- 
settled, and shut his eyes before he fired, it had 
gone, Lord knows where. 

‘The purser’s steward lay on the ground and 
screamed—the boaiswain spit his double teeth 
and two or three mouthfulls of blood out, and 
then threw down his pistols in a rage. 

‘A pretty business, t, God,’ sputtered he; 
‘he’s put my pipe out. How the devil am I to 
pipe to dinner when I’m ordered, all my wind 
escaping through the cheeks ?’ 

In the mean time, the others had gone to the 
assistance of the purser’s steward, who continu- 
ed his vociferations. They examined him, and 
considered a wound in that part to be dangerous. 

‘Hold your confounded cried the 
gunner, ‘or you'll have the guard down here ; 
you're not hurt.’ 

*‘Han’'t hi?’ roared the steward; ‘oh let me 
die, let me die, don’t move me! 

‘Nonsense,’ cried the gunner, you must get 
up and walk down to the boat; if you don’t we'll 
leave you—hold your tongue, confound you.— 
You won't? then I'll give you something to 
hallo for.’ 

Whereupon Mr. Tallboys commenced cuffing 
the poor wretch right and left, who received so 
many swinging boxes of the ear, that he was 
soon reduced to merely pitiful plaints of ‘ Oh, 
dear !—such inhumanity—I dear ! 
must I get up? I can’t indeed.’ 

‘1 do not think he can move, Mr. Tallboys,’ 


said Gascoigne; ‘I should think the best plan 
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would be to call up two of the men from the] apricots. 1 won’t go on board 
coceareg*: and let them take him at once to the 
ospital.’ 


FUNERAL HYMN, 
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| look ye, Jack, 
said Gascoigne, ‘have you plenty of money ?’ 
‘I have twenty doubloons, besides dollars,’ 
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he gunner went down to the coo e to 
call the men. Mr. Biggs, who had ouie u 
his face as if he had a toothache, for the bleed. 
ing had been very slight, came up to the purser’s 
steward. 

_ * What the devil are you making such a how!l- 
ing about? Look at me, with two shot-holes 
through my figure-head, while ot have only 
got one in your stern: I wish I could change 
with you, by heavens, for I could use my whistle 
then—now if I attempt to pipe, there will be 
such a wasteful expenditure of his majesty’s 
stores of wind, that | never shall get out a note. 
A wicked shot of yours, Mr. Easy.’ 

‘I really am very sorry,’ replied Jack, with « 
polite bow, ‘and I beg to offer my best apology.’ 

During this conversation, the purser’s stew- 
-“ felt very faint, and thought he was going to 

ie. 

‘Qh dear! oh dear! whata fool 1 was; I never 
was a gentleman—only a swell; I shall die; 1 
never will pick a pocket again—never—never 
—God forgive me ! 

‘ Why, confound the fellow,’ cried Gascoigne, 
‘so you were a peony were you!’ 

‘I never will again,’ replied the fellow ina 
faint voice; ‘hill hamend and lead a good life— 
a drop of water—oh! lagged at last !’ 

Then the poor wretch fainted away; and Mr. 
Tallboys coming up with the men, he was taken 
on their shoulders and walked off to the hospital, 
attended = the gunner and also the boatswain, 
who thought he might as well have a little me- 
dical advice before he went on board. 

*‘ Well, Easy,’ said Gascoigne, collecting the 
pistols and tying them up in his handkerchief, 
‘I'll be shot, but we're ina pretty scrape; there’s 
no hushing this up. I'll be hanged if I care; 
it’s the best piece of fun I ever met with.’ And 
at the remembrance of it Gascoigne laughed till 
the tears ran down his cheeks. Jack’s mirth 
was not quite so excessive, as he was afraid that 
the purser’s steward was severely hurt, and ex- 
pressed his fears. 


‘At all events, you did not hit him,’ replied 
Gascoigne; ‘all you have to answer for, is the 
boatswain’s mug. I think you’ve stopped his 
jaw for the future.’ 

‘1’m afraid that our leave will be stepped for 
the future,’ replied Jack. 

‘That we may take our oaths of, replied 
Gascoigne. 

* Then look you, Ned,’ said Easy, ‘I’ve lots of 
dollars; we may as well be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb,as the saying is; I vote that we do 
not go on board.’ 


‘Sawbridge will send and fetch us,’ replied 
Ned ; ‘ but he must first find us.’ 

‘That won’t take long, for the soldiers will 
seon have our description and route us out—we 
shall be pinned in a couple of days.’ 


‘Confound it, and they say that the ship is to 
be hove down, and that we shall be here six 
weeks at least, cooped up on board in a broiling 
sun, and nothing to do but to watch the pilot- 
fish playing round the rudder, and munch bad 


replied Jack. 

‘ Well then, we will pretend to be so much 
alarmed at the result of this duel, that we dare 
not show ourselves, lest we should he hung. 1 
will write a note and send it to Jolliffe, to sa 
that we have did ourselves until the affair is 
blown over, and beg him to intercede with the 
captain and first lieutenant. 1 will tell him all 
the pc tygie and refer to the gunner for the 
truth of it; and then I know that although we 
should be punished, they will only laugh; I will 

retend that Easthupp is killed, al we are 

rightened out of our lives. That will be it,and 

then let’s get on board one of the speronares 
which come with fruit from Sicily, sail in the 
night for Palermo, and then we’ll have a cruise 
for a fortnight, and when the money is all gone 
we ll come back.’ 

*That’s a capital idea, Ned, and the sooner 
we do it the better. I will write to the captain, 
begging him to get me from being hung, and 
telling him where we have fled to, and that let- 
ter shall be given after we have sailed.’ 

They were two very nice lads—our hero and 
Gascoigne. 
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He has gone to his God ; he has gone to his home 
No more amid peril and error to roam; 
His eyesare no longer dim; 
His feet will no longer falter ; 
No grief can follow him; 
No pang his check can alter. 


There are paleness, and weeping, and sighs below ; 
For our faith is faint, and our tears will flow ; 
But the harps of heaven are ringing, 
Glad angels come to greet him ; 
And hymns of joy are singing, 
While old friends press to meet him. 


O honoured, beloved, to earth unconfined, 
Thou hast soared on high ; thou hast left us behind 
But our parting is not for ever ; 
We will follow thee by heaven's light, 
Where the grave cannot dissever 
The souls whom God will unite. 


Yes, visions of his future rest 
To man, the pilgrim, here are shown : 
Deep love, pure friendship, thrill his breast, 
And hopes rush in of joys unknown. 


Released from earth's dull round of cares, 
The aspiring soul her vigour tries; 

Plumes her soiled pinions, and prepares 
To soar amid ethereal skies, 


Around us float, in changing light, 
‘The dazzling forms of distant years ; 
And earth becomes a glorious sight, 
Beyond which opening heaven appears. 
ANONYMOUS. 
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WHERE AS DEWY TWILIGHT LINGERS. 
Composed by B. Hime. 


Where as dew—y twilight O’er the air, seem touch’d 
Wilt thou meet me love? Whereas dew—-y twi—light lin—-gers 


| 
Over the  balm—y air, love, Harps seemtouch’d by fai-ry fin—gers, Wilt thou meet me 


there, love? While the rapid swallows fly--ing, And each distant murmur dy—ing, 
us sighing, Wilt thou meet me 


2 
there Where as lingers Over the  balm-y air, love. 


Harps seem touch’d by fai—ry sis Wilt thou meet me there, love? Wilt thou meet me ee. ahd 
L 


= 


— 
Wilt thou meet me _ there, 
2 Where soft gales from beds of flowers, | Rapture to the full heart bringing, 

Fragrant incense bear, love, Wilt thou meet me there, love ? 

Sweet as eastern maiden’s bowers, Where as dewy twilight lingers, 
Wilt thou meet me there, love? O’er the balmy air, love, 

While the bird of love is singing, Harps seem touch’d by fairy fingers, 


Liquid notes around us flinging, Wilt thou meet me there, love ? 
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THE LAST HERRING. 


“ Hoot away despair ! 
Never yield to sorrow— 
The blackest sky may wear 
A sunny tace to-morrow.” 


It was Saturday night, and the widow of the Pine 
cottage sat by her blazing fagots with her five tat- 
tered children at her side, endeavoring, by listening 
to the artlessness of their juvenile prattle, to dissipate 
the heavy gloom that pressed uponher mind. For 
a year, her own feeble hands had provided for her 
helpless family, for she had no supporter; she had 
no friend in all the wide, unfriendly world around. 
But that mysterious Providence, the wisdom of 
whose ways is above human comprehension, had 
visited her with wasting sickness, and her little 
means had become exhausted. It was now, too, 
midwinter, and the snow lay heavy and deep through 
all the surreunding forests, while storms still seemed 
gathering in the heavens, and the driving wind 
roared amidst the bending pines, and rocked her 
puny mansion. 

The last herring smoked upon the coals before 
her; it was the only article of food she possessed ; 
and no wonder her forlorn deselate state brought 
up in her lone bosom all the anxieties of a mother, 
when she looked upon her children ; and no won- 
der, forlorn as she was, if she suffered the heart 
swellings of despair to rise, even though she knew 
that He whose promise is to the widow, and to the 
orphan, cannot forget his word. Providence had 
many years before taken from her, her eldest son, 
who went from his forest home to try his fortune 
on the seas, since which she had heard no note or 
tidings of him; and in later times had, by the hand 
of death, deprived her of the companion and staff 
of her worldly pilgrimage, in the person of her hus- 
band.—Yet to this hour she had been upborne; she 
had not only been able to provide for her little flock, 
but had never lost one opportunity of ministering to 
the wants of the miserable and destitute. 

The indolent may well bear with poverty while 
the ability to gain sustenance remains. The indi- 
vidual who has but his own wants to supply, may 
suffer with fortitude the winter of want; his affec- 
tions are not wounded, his heart not wrung. The 
most desolate in populous cities may hope, for chari- 
ty has not quite closed her hand and heart, and 
shut hereyes on misery. But the industrious mother 
of helpless and depending children—far from the 
reach of human charity, has none of these to console 
her. And such a one was the widow of the Pine 
cottage ; but as she bent over the fire and took up 
the scanty remnant of food to spread befere her chil- 
dren, her spirits seemed to brighten up, as by some 
sudden and mysterious impulse, and Cowper’s beau- 
tiful lines came uncalled across her mind— 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 


Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


The smoked herring was scarcely laid upon the 


THE LAST HERRING. 


table when a gentle rap at the door and loud bark- 
ing of the dog, attracted the attention of the family. 
The children flew to open it and a weary traveller, 
in tattered garments, and apparently indifferent 
health entered and begged a lodging, and a mouth- 
ful of food; “ for,” said he, “ it is now twenty-four 
hours since I tasted bread.”” The widow’s heart 
bled anew, as under fresh distresses ; for her sym- 
pathies lingered not around her fireside. She hesi- 
tated not even new; rest and share of all she had, 
she proffered to the stranger. “ We shall not be 
forsaken,” said she, “ or suffer deeper for an act of 
charity.” 

The traveller drew near the board—but when he 
saw the scanty fare, he raised his eyes towards hea- 
ven in astonishment—*“ and is this all your store ?”’ 
said he, “ anda share of this do you offer to one 
you know not! then never saw I charity before! but, 
madam,” said he continuing, “do you not wrong 
your children by giving part of their last mouthful 
to a stranger?” “Ah,” said the poor widew, and 
the tear drops gushed into her eyes as she said it, 
“T have a boy, a darling son, semewhere on the 
face of the wide world, unless heaven has taken 
him away, and I can only act towards you as I 
would that others should act towards him. God, 
who sent manna from heaven, can provide for us as 
she did for Israel—and how should I, tnis night, 
effend him, if my son should be a wanderer, desti- 
tute as you, and he should have provided for him a 
home even poor as this—were [ to turn you unre- 
lieved away.” 

The widow ended, and the stranger, springing 
from his seat, clasped her in his arms—“ God has 
indeed provided just such a home for your wander- 
ing son—and has given him wealth to reward the 
goodness of his benefactress—my mother! oh my 
mother !” 

It was her long lost son ; returned to her bosom 
from the Indies; abeunding in riches. He had 
chosen that disguise, that he might the more com- 
pletely surprise his family ; and never was surprise 
more perfect, or followed by a sweeter cup of joy. 
That humble residence in the forest was exchang- 
ed for one, comfortable, and indeed, beautiful in the 
valley, and the widow lived long with her dutiful 
son, in the enjoyment of worldly plenty, and in the 
delightful employment of virtue; and at this day 
the passer-by is often pointed to the luxuriant wil- 
low that spreads its branches broad and green above 
her grave, while he listens to the recital of this 
simple and homely, but not altogether worthless tale. 


A Noble Animal.—In England lately, a horse 
being in danger of drowning from being exhaus- 
ted and in deep water, was rescued by another 
horse standing on the beach, with harness on, 
who had been attentively surveying the scene 
plunged into the water, and made after his friend 
in distress, whom he soon overtook, and applied 
his mouth to the affrighted animal’s ear, ap- 
parently attempting to push his head round tow- 
ards the shore; he then turned about, neighing 
loudly to encourage his companion, when the 
latter also turned and follewed his gallant leader 
to the beach, where they both arrived in safety. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


~ WIT AND SENTIMENT. _ 


A Vignette in Bell’s Lite, in London, representing a 
half starved hawker of songs, importuning a lot of 
eggars for customers, is accompanied with the sub- 
ined stanzas, in which the subject iscapitally hit off 


” Here’s a rare lot of songs for a small sum of money, 
A hundred and upwards! now aint that a heap? 
Bang-up, sentimental, pathetic and tunny, 
And all for von penny !—unkimmialy cheap! 
* Hallice Gray,” “ Paddy Carey,” “ The Last Rose 
of Summer,” 
“ The Man of Dogs’ Meat,” “* The Bould Smug- 
gler, Vil Vatch ;” 
Ana here’s the “ The Cork Leg”—and there can’t be a 
rummer— 
Vich you either may chant as a ballad or catch. 


Ruy a yard and a half of must capital werses, 
By Burns, ana Lord Byron, and Hudson, and 
Moore ; 
Cume Masters and Misses, then open your purses, 
Such a chance in your life you ne’er met with be- 
fore. 


Iiere’s “God Save the King,” and “The Exile of 
Erin,” 
Bowling,” 
“ Poor Jack ;” 
“Sally Brown,” “Nelly Gray,” “While our Bar; 
was a Steering,” 
“The Rose Vich I Gathered,” “John Trot,’ 
“ Paddy Vack.” 


in the whole of the lot there’s not one vot’s umproper 
» But I varrant ’em all to be wastly admired ; 
Come, never be stingy, but fork out a copper 
And then you may sing till you’re all on you tired. 
Here’s “ Velcome me Home,” and here’s “ Farewell 
Forever,” 
Here’s “ Hush Little Bow-wow”—do make haste 
and buy ’em; 
‘l here ne’er was in print a collection so clever, 
Here’s“ All Round my Hat,” and here’s “ Taste 
"em and ’em.” 
Ilere’s “ The Jackets of Blue,” and here’s * Hush 
thy Suspicion.” 
Here’s “ The Heart that is Proof to Young Cupid’s 
Attacks;” 
Here’s Fogo’s new Ballad—a rare composition— 
In praise of the pleasures of milling and max. 


“'The Nightingale Club,” and 


Come, purchase avay, ’tis nu trash vot I sell ye; 
Vy am I obliged for custom to baw] ? 
I see how it is, and I’m sorry to tell ye, 
You han’t got no relish for music at all ! 
* You don’t love me, I know you don’t,” said 
a young married lady to her husband. “I give 


you credit, my dear, fer keen penetration,” was 
the consoling reply. 


A celebrated, preacher, well known as an ec- 
centric character, stopped short in the pulpit: it 
wasvain that he scratched his head;nothing would 
come out. “My friends’,, said he, as he walked 
quietly down the pulpit stairs, “My friends, I 
pity you, for you have lost a fine discourse. 


Filial Affection —“John,” said a little urchin 
to his brother, “‘you must come home.” “What 
for ?”’ ‘ Daddy’s dead.” “Oh, is that all?” 


Sons of —The wife of Mr. Jabez H. 
Song, of Louisiana, lately presented him with 
three infant sons, “on one occasion.” Mr. Song 
is represented in the article mentioning this 
circumstance, as “an industrious husbandman.”’ 


—=>- 

A witty lady was, the other day, remarkin 
on the lower order of petty clerks, milliners’ an 
drapers’ shopmen, &c. (not to mention buss cads 
and cad drivers.) who ape dandyism in their ap- 


pearance, wear bits of, or prodigious mustachios 


as ifthey were engaged in horrible warfare, and 
infest the streets with their smoke and filth. 
* Poor creatures,” she said,” “ 1 am alway sor- 
ry for them ; they spend all their earnings on 
tobacco, and cannot afford to keep themselves 
clean shaved.” 


A PROFESSED Coox.—She “ soon convinced 
her mistress of her capabilities, by asking one 
day, about half an hour before the sone] Gaal 
time, ‘Missus, the carrots be done, shall I put 
in the beef ?’’’—Benson Hill's Recollections. 


Technical Toast.—Benjamin Franklin, the * 
of his profession—the type of honesty—the ! of 
all--and although the \ of death has put a . to 
his existence, every § of his life is without a |}. 


A Remarkable Bolster.--An American writer, 
in describing the last scene of “ Othello,” has 
this exquisite which the Moor, 
seizing a bolster, full of rage and jealousy, 
smothers her.” 


A sporting Sage Pegg passing bya house he 
observed on the deor, the separate names of a 
physician and surgeon, and facetiously remark- 
ed that the circumstance put him in mind ofa 
double barrelled gun, for if one missed, the other 
was sure to kill. 

When a tradesman in Holland or Germany 
goes a courting, the first question the young wo- 
man asks him is,—‘ Are you able to pay the 
charges?” That is to say in English are you 
able to keep a wife when you have got her? 
What a world of misery it would prevent if the 
young women in all countries would stick to that 
question. 

A merehant a few miles from Petersburg, Va. 
on opening a hogshead of hardware, and com- 

aring its contents with the invoice of it, founda 
tooo de less than was charged therein. This 


he mentioned to a young Irishman, his assistant, 
who immediately exclaimed, “‘ och, my honey, 4 
don’t be after bothering your head about that, | 
did’nt the nager take it out of the hogshead to ~ 
open it with ?’ 
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The followi 
frequently 


theo is Thistle the thistle sifter sifted a 
sieve full of unsifted thistles,and if Theopolis 
Thistle the thistle sifter sifted a sieve full of un- 
sifted thistles, where’s the sieve full of sifted 
thistles that Theopolis Thistle the thistle sifter 


sifted!!! 


unutterably curious sentence is 
in schools to correct stammer- 


Which side of St. Paul’s Cathedral do you ap- 
proach first? The outside. 
[From the New York Mirror.| 
CUTTING, 
BY FI?Z GREENE BALLECK. 


The world is not a perfect one, 
All women are not wise or pretty, 
All that are willing are not won— 
More’s the pity—more’s the pity! 
” Playing wall-flower’s rather flat,” 
L’ Allegro or Penseroso— 
Not that women care fore. that— 
But oh! they hate the sighting beau so! 
Delia Says my dancing’s bad— 
She’s found it out since I have cut her; 
She says wit I never had— 
{ said she “smelt of bread and butter.” 
Mrs. Milton coldly bows— 
I did not think her baby “cunning ;” 
Gertude says I've little “nous” 
I’m tired of her atrocious punning. 
Tom’s wife saya my taste is vile— 
l condemned her macarony. 
Mise Mc Lush my flurt awhile, 
Hategme—I preferred her crony ; 
Isabella, Sarah Anne, 
Fat Estella, and one other, 
C.ll me an immors! 
I have cut their drinking brother. 
Thus it is+be only civil— | 
Dauce with stupid, short and tall— 
Know no line ‘twixt saint and devil— 
Spend your wit on tools and all— 
Simper with the milk and water—. 
Suffer bores, and talk of caps 
Trot out people’s awkward daughters— 
You may scandal ‘scape—perhaps! 
But prefer the wise ard pretty~- 
Pase Reserve to dance with Wit--~ 
Let the slight be e’re so pretty, 
Pride will never pardon it. 
Woman never yet refused 
Virtue to a seeming wooer== 
Woman never yet abused 
dim who had been civil to her. 


How to meet a Creditor.—lf you see your 
creditor at a distance, walk boldly up to him, 


[a —and as you go by, hope his rheumatism is better, 
me. if he be about to stop you, seem to stop him, 


AND SENTIMENT. 


| and, before he can remind you that you faith- 
fully promised to pay him three weeks ago, hint 
him that he has neglected sending in your ac- 
count, and that you m ve it by the twenty- 
fifth of next month. Tell him to call for the 
amount on thatday. You need not be at home, 
fcr he won’t come. 


Irish Negro.—An Irishman with his famil 
landing at Philadelphia, was -assisted on shore 
by an , who e to Patrick in Irish. The 
latter taking the black fellow for one of his own 
countrymen, asked how long he had been in 
America? About four months was the reply. 
The chop-fallen Irishman turned to his wife and 
exclaimed—* But four months in this country 
and almost as black as jet.” 


$ 
Why should all girls, a wit exclaimed, 


Surprising farmers be ? 
ause they’re always studying 
The art of Ausband.ry. 


ON AN ALBUM. 


An Album !—prythee what is it ? 
| A book I always shun; 
Kept to be filled with others’ wit, 
y people who have none. 


John Wesley.—In disposition, John Wesley 
was kind, placable, and affectionate. He prac- 
tised a strict economy, not with any sordid mo- 
tives, but for the purpose of administering ex- 
tensively to the wants of the poor. His integrity 
animpeachable; and money ‘would have 
been of no value ‘in his estimation but that it af- 
forded him the means of increasing his utility. 
He passed six months in Georgia without pos- 
sessing a single shilling ; and it has been sur- 
mised from his own account when a young man 
at Oxford, his income was 30 pounds per annum, 
he gave twoaway. Next year receiving sixt 
he still lived on twenty-etght and gave amet 
thirty-two; the third year received ninety, 
and gave away sixty-two; the fourth year he 
received a hundred and twenty; still he lived 
on as before, on twenty-eight, and gave away 
ninety-two. In the plontitede of his power, the 
commissioners of the excise, supposing that he 
had plate, which, in order to avoid the duty, he 
had not returned, wrote to him on the subject. 
Wesley replied, “I have two silver spoons in 
London, and one in Bristol—this is all the plate 
that | have at present, and 1 shall not buy any 
more while so many around me want bread.” 

Sturdy Beggary. There isa story related in 
an English paper of a gentleman in the vicinity 
of Derby who directed about two years since 
that to every ablebodied man soliciting alms at 
the gate before his mansion, employment should 
be offered at two shillings a day and a pint of 
ale. For two years this offer has been made to 
150 beggars of this description ; out of that num- 
ber only one accepted it, and he was employed 
in the ey ; he did not stay above three days. 
One of them, on being expostulated with, said he 
had rather beg than work---It was a better 
trade; that it was a poor street in which he could 
not get 3d., and he could go through twenty ina 


day. 
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